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“ Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 
Hill and valley boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
: And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 
; MILTon. 





‘ «‘Remember us poor Mayers all, 
And thus we do begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin. 
The moon shines bright, and the stars give light 
A little before the day ; 
So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a merry merry May!” 
Op ENGLISH BALLAD. 


ree nRRS: Bicisibewons: Dualit 


OUTHS and maidens,* hear my song! 
a "Twas when this world of ours was young, 
Parnassus’ sacred heights along 
The Muses went a-maying. 
Dancing round the laurel-tree, 


: And singing all so jocundly, 
“ Nine merry maids the Muses be !” 
To their golden harps sweet playing. 





* “ Favete linguis: carmina non priis 
Audita Musarum SAcERDOS 
Virginibus puerisque canto!” 
HORATIUS. 
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Crowned with roses dripping dew, 
Amongst them danced a Paphian crew 
Of May-boys beating Love’s tattoo 
On kidskin tambours hollow. 
And she was there, the Huntress Queen, 
With buskin’d nymphs upon the green, 
But ‘mongst them all no god was seen— 
Pan, Bacchus, or Apollo. 





Flora spread a banquet rare ; 
Pomona’s was the rich dessert ; 
And Hebe ever fresh and fair, 

So quickly filled the glasses, 
That long before the sun was set, 
You'd think no group of ladies yet, 
More ripe for pleasure ever met, 

Than those immortal lasses. 
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As twilight fell, the dance grew hof,, 
The Muses wished that each had got. j 
A full-grown demigod, and not 

A little winged Cupid. 
“Oh for a round of them!” they cried— 
“A round of them!” the Nymphs replied ;; 
Diana for Endymion sighed, 

And looked a little stupid. 


With looks of ill-disguised disdain, 
She tried the wantons to restrain ; 
But finding that ’twas all in vain, 

The goddess blushed and pouted. 
“ A song of love !—Thalia’s song !”— 
The cry ran through the fervid throng, 
Until Thalia thought ’twere wrong 

To keep them long about it. 
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THALIA’S LAMENT. 


Oh! if it were the Muses’ lot all mortal maids to be, 

We'd never breathe a fickle sigh for immortality. 

We would not care on earth where’er, in palace or in cot, 

If we could claim ’midst wedded joys the matron’s happy lot. 

If each a royal princess were, or ladye of the land, 

Proud kings and nobles at our feet would kneel at our command ; 
Or a milkmaid or shepherdess, though ’twere a low degree, 

To wander each with her true-love how happy we should be! 


Clio first of all the Nine records the march of time, 

And sounds the praises of the brave in trumpet-notes sublime ; 
Thy epic lay Calliope breathes of heroic fire, 

Euterpe plays the magic flute, fond Erato the lyre ; 

The strains of Polyhymnia both gods and mortals gladden, 
Urania and Melpomené their hearts sublimely sadden ; 

The mimic Drama’s wide domain is ceded all to me— 

The mysteries of the graceful Dance to fair Terpsichoré. 


Our worship grace and beauty gives, and gentleness imparts 
To all who cultivate with love the Muses’ gentle Arts ; 

But if unblest for ever their guardians we must be, 

We wish that all the Fine Arts were down th’ Aigean Sea. 
The bards they are our worshippers—the heroes love us too ; 
Without each other never yet could bard or hero do. 

For want of bards and heroes the Muses sadly pine, 

From all the bards and heroes the gods might spare us nine ! 


My brave one and my beautiful! On battlefield or billow 

My breast would share by day your care, at night would be your 
pillow. 

I'd spread your feast, your winecup fill, your armour burnish bright, 

And send you with my blessings forth to meet the foe in fight. 

With Hector or Achilles at glorious Troy divine, 

With either I could live and love, if either’s love were mine. 

With brave Aineas I could sail, Creusa left in peace, 

Or with Jason in the Argo to win the Golden Fleece. 
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Drinking sweetest pastoral sounds what rapture would be mine, 
To hear the loved one’s oaken reed amongst the sheep and kine! 
With Moschus or Theocritus I’d lovingly abide 

By laurelled Grecian mountain or Sicilian river side ; 

With Sophocles the soldier-bard or the glorious Theban Swan, 
With witty Aristophanes or blythe Anacreon— 

To inspire them and fire them, or live and love the while 

With Homer, noblest of them all, on “Scio’s rocky isle.” 


Why pine we here, with naught to cheer, nine vestals all unblest, 
Deprived of all life’s blessings, the sweetest and the best— 

Love's joys, that fire the sons of men, their daughters fond and fair, 
Grass-browsing beast, the fish that swims, the bird that skims the air? 
Oh! pity us, Olympian Jove! Melpomené * arise, 

And let thy saddest numbers touch the Ruler of the Skies ; 

Our convent-vows let him forego, and set the Muses free 

To feel the joys of Juno’s love, and be as blest as she ! 


By moonlight, as Minerva strayed, 

The wanton echoes round her played, 

And wooed, though late, the Blue-eyed Maid 
To mingle in the revelry. 

“ ]’ve heard,” said she, “ Thalia’s song 

Proclaim the Muses’ fancied wrong ; 

Believe me, you'd resign ere long 
The pleasures of maternity ! 


“ Were each a mortal’s love to share, 

Had each a wife’s and mother’s care, 

Short period would you have to spare 
To nurse your Fine Arts tenderly. 

Your poetasters by the score 

Those sacred peaks should clamber o'er, 

A mongrel race! with more and more 
To follow them so teemingly. 


* “ Precipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomené, cui liquidam Pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit !” 

HoRArTIUvs. 
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“ Too soon you'd overrun the earth 

With lotos-eaters from their birth, 

Living for naught but love and mirth, 
And wine and wanton minstrelsy ! 

Not these the hardy sons of toil, 

Who'd fell the forest, delve the soil, 

Who'd ply the oar, and win the spoil 
Of war or peaceful industry ! 


“The worldly crowd, their bread to gain, 
At vulgar toil must work amain, 
And each succeeding morn again 

Work on their useful destiny. 
Heavenborn Genius, nursed by you, 
Descends upon the favoured few, 
By me led onward to pursue 

The paths of true philosophy. 


“To these your precious gifts dispense— 
Wit, Poesy, and Eloquence— 
All breathing the diviner sense 
Of Heaven-descended Harmony. 
These be your care, raised far above 
The mean delights of earthly love: 
These shall your nobler offspring prove— 
The sons of immortality !” 


The goddess ceased. A moment’s pause— 
Then three good rounds of high applause 
Proclaimed the triumph of her cause, 

And wisdom of her warning. 
The feast broke up—away they hied, 
All dancing down Parnassus’ side, 
And singing out, in joyful pride, 

“ Well not go home till inorning !” 
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LENVOI. 





With lust of gold and pride opprest, 
Ambition’s slaves may live unblest, | 
Delusive dreams, which give no rest, 

Their hearts for ever wringing. j 
From worldly cares and burthens free, 
Rich in his happy poverty, 

The Muses’ child unselfishly, 

Through life goes merrily singing. 





With naught to lose, with naught to bear 
Save staff and scrip with pilgrim’s fare, 
He'll journey onward when and where 
His roving fate invites him. 

With laurel wreath the Muses’ choir 
Have crowned to-day his gentle lyre ; 
Their May-day strains his soul inspire ; 

| Their May-day dance delights him. 
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Where’er your poet’s footsteps stray, 

Aonian maids, you cheer his way ! 

Your pleasant waters round it play, 
Your cooling shades surround it. 

Oppression with remorseless chain, 

Or sickness may his limbs restrain ; 

His chainless mind * they tempt in vain, 
They never can confound it! 


* “Kternal spirit of the chainless mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art; 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind.” 


Byron. 
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Che Landlord of Che Sun.” 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


Avutuor or “Suiriey Hatt Asyium,” “DE Prorunnis,” ETC. 


Cuaprer III. 
GIDEON HARCOURT’S FIRST START IN LIFE. 


Wuen Gideon and his aunt met at breakfast the next morning, for 
some time they both preserved a strict silence, each furtively glancing 
in the other’s face, to judge, if possible, of the frame of mind its owner 
was in. In this respect Mrs. Matthews had certainly the best of the 
contest. Her naturally stern expression of features had, through years, 
become habitual. Nor could she greatly alter it, even when she smiled 
or laughed—so rigid were the muscles of her face. Gideon was there- 
fore unable to judge what might be her frame of mind; while Mrs. 
Matthews, with inward satisfaction, easily detected, by the ingenuous 
expression of her nephew’s countenance, that his ill-humour of the 
evening before had vanished, and that she had every reason to expect 
he was about to offer her his submission. In this she was not mis- 
taken, for before their meal was half over, Gideon said to her, ina 
calm tone of voice, and with evident sincerity : 

“T am very sorry, aunt, for my behaviour to you last night. I 
thought over my conduct when in bed. I can now easily perceive you 
gave me no cause for offence, and it was very wrong on my part to 
behave to you in the manner I did. I hope you will forgive me.” 

Mrs. Matthews was at first rather inclined to make some objection, 
and to tell Gideon he was perfectly at liberty to leave the house, if he 
pleased ; but the better feelings of the woman predominated, as, looking 
in the handsome face of her nephew, she saw a tear gathering in his 
eye. 

“Gideon,” she said, after a moment’s reflection, and with consider- 
able candour in her tone, “I am very pleased to find you have re- 
gained your senses. I will not further allude to your conduct last 
evening, than by saying you did me an injustice in imagining I was 
indifferent to your prospects, or your wish to become independent. 
My desire has always been that you should be educated for the minis- 
try of our own religious denomination, although your poor mother 
was, I am sorry to say, strongly attached to the errors of the Church 
of England. It is for that reason I have kept you at school, and 
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intend doing so for some time longer, when I hope you will be suffi- 
ciently advanced to be attached to some congregation yourself.” 

The expression of submission on Gideon’s face now changed to one- 
almost of alarm. 

“ But, aunt,” he said, “you have never spoken to me before on the 
matter ; I surely ought to have some voice in it ?” 

“T really do think,” said Mrs. Matthews, “that I ought to be the 
sole judge as to what is best for you. A boy of your age has no right: 
to judge for himself.” 

Gideon swallowed the word “boy” as he best could, and merely 
replied : 

* But, aunt, I feel no vocation for the ministry, though I hold it in 
great respect. Surely it would not be right to become a minister of 
religion without the heart being fully engaged in it ?” 

Mrs. Matthews gazed at her nephew with great surprise, for Gideon 
had spoken in a remarkably firm and decided tone of voice. Fearing 
a repetition of the scene of the evening before, she said to him, mildly 
enough it must be admitted : 

“ And what better profession can you have than that of the ministry ?” 

“ None, aunt, I admit. At the same time I am fully convinced I 
am not adapted for it, and I have too much conscience to become a. 
minister when I do not feel a love for the vocation.” 

“ But, Gideon, that love may come ?” 

“No, aunt—not with me. I feel certain of the truth of what I 
say, and must positively decline to entertain the subject further. Of 
course I am in your hands, and must leave the house if you order it, 
even if I have no better alternative than becoming a soldier. But I 
hope you will reconsider the matter. Any other profession or occu- 
pation you may decide upon I will gratefully accept without objec- 
tion or remark, but I cannot conscientiously enter the ministry, so do 
not ask me.” 

Mrs. Matthews was silent for some moments, evidently at a loss. 
what to say. At first she felt strongly tempted to insist on having 
her own way, but her nephew had spoken so decidedly that she easily 
perceived there was no probability of his changing his mind. Again, 
there was an amount of respect in his manner which had a con- 
siderable effect on her. She appeared to reflect over the matter for 
some minutes, and then said : 

“ Gideon, I will come to no decision about it at present; my mind 
is too much agitated. Go now to your school, and I promise you that: 
during the day I will give the matter my serious consideration, and 
when we meet in the evening I will tell you the conclusion I have 
arrived at. Now, go—and let there be peace between us.” So saying, 
she rose from her chair and presented her cheek to her nephew, who 
kissed it respectfully, and immediately afterwards left the house. 
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For more than an hour after Gideon’s departure, his aunt remained. 
seated in her well-worn easy-chair, turning over in her mind the con- 
versation she had had with her nephew. She was willing to assist him, 
if she could do so without expense to herself. Nor was the idea of his 
earning money—no matter of how small an amount—without charms 
for her, although she would be disappointed not to see him in the 
ministry. Even if he earned nothing at the commencement, she would 
no longer have his school expenses to pay, and that in itself would 
be a considerable saving. Then, again, if he earned anything, no 
matter how small the amount, she would insist on receiving a portion 
of it—to encourage him, as she pretended, in habits of independence— 
not to be beholden to anybody. But to whom could she apply to 
assist her in finding him occupation? She had but very few acquaint- 
ances, and none of them, as far as she could see, had any patronage. 
Altogether she found the question a very difficult one, and what step 
to take in it she could not decide. 

Mrs. Matthews continued to think over the subject without being 
able to come to any satisfactory conclusion, when her meditations 
were disturbed by a double-knock at the strect-door, and immediately 
afterwards her maidservant announced, “ Mr. Desbrow.” The new- 
comer was a man about forty years of age, rather above the middle 
height, well-made, and with a shrewd intelligent expression of 
countenance. His hair and eyes were dark—the latter particularly 
piercing—his nose aquiline, his mouth good, his teeth (which he 
showed almost affectedly when speaking) beautifully white and regular. 
Altogether he might have been called handsome, had it not been for a 
heavy under-jaw, which considerably marred the good effect his other 
features produced. His dress was neat and gentlemanly in the ex- 
treme, and his whole appearance, with the exception of the defect 
alluded to, prepossessing. He had been managing-clerk for several 
years to a highly respectable firm of solicitors, who had occasionally 
been employed by Mrs. Matthews; but had lately started on his own 
account, taking with him several of his late employers’ clients, whose 
good opinions he had contrived to gain—and among them Mrs. 
Matthews. 

The business he had called about was the first she had entrusted to 
his management. It was an affair of very little importance—merely 
the renewal of the lease of one of her houses, and he had called for her 
signature. To her expression of regret that he had not sent the deed 
by one of his clerks, instead of taking the trouble to come himself, 
Mr. Desbrow replied that he did so without any inconvenience. Al- 
though his offices were in Ely Place, he had a bachelor’s house in 
Clapham, where he resided ; and he came up to business every morning 


in the stagecoach, and it occupied but little of his time in calling om 
his way. 
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He now unfolded the lease, and Mrs. Matthews affixed her signature 
to it. He was in the act of folding it up again, when the idea struck 
her to consult him about finding some employment for Gideon. She 
told him she had a nephew, a very clever lad, whom she wished to 
place out in the world; and she wanted some one to advise her in the 
matter, as she had but few friends to whom she could apply. 

“My dear madam,” replied Mr. Desbrow, “I will readily assist 
you in any way in my power. What do you intend making of him?” 

“Tt is precisely on that point that I am at a loss,” said Mrs. Mat- 
thews. “I wished to bring him up for the ministry, but, though 
otherwise a good lad enough, he appears to have no love for the 
vocation.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Desbrow. “ Were I in his place, 
I should have been delighted had the opportunity been offered me, 
irrespective of my wish to oblige an esteemed relative.” 

“T much regret the decision he has arrived at,” remarked Mrs. 
Matthews, “as it would have been a great happiness to me to have 
seen him in the pulpit. But,” she continued, “ it is no use my annoy- 
ing myself about it; he has made up his mind, and there is no chance 
of his altering it.” 

“And what are his wishes as to his future occupation ?” inquired 
the solicitor. 

“ He says he has no choice in the matter. All he wants is employ- 
ment, and is willing to accept any I may approve of.” 

“So far, so good,” said Mr. Desbrow. ‘“ What would he say to the 
law ?” 

“T have no doubt it would suit him exactly,” replied Mrs. 
Matthews. 

“TI do not at present know anyone who wants an articled clerk,” 
said Mr. Desbrow, after a moment’s consideration. “To oblige you 
I would take him myself, although as yet I have hardly an opening 
for him. He would of course have to pay for the stamp, which would 
be a hundred pounds, and——” 

“Qh! he has not a shilling in the world,” broke in Mrs. Matthews, 
with great decision in her tone. “No; what he wants is some 
employment where he could commence at a small salary, to be in- 
creased as he became more useful.” 

A slight look of disappointment for a moment was apparent on 
Mr. Desbrow’s face, but the next it vanished. 

“T do not at present know anyone wanting a lad of the kind; but 
should I hear of any vacancy in a respectable office (for, of course, I 
would not advise his .accepting employment except with a firm of 
known respectability), I will inform you. .I will commence inquiries 
to-day, so that no time may be lost.” 

Mrs. Matthews thanked the solicitor for his promise, adding that 
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she hoped it would not be long before he heard of something to suit 
her nephew; and after a little further conversation on general matters, 
Mr. Desbrow took his leave. 

Mrs. Matthews, after supper that evening, informed Gideon of 
Mr. Desbrow’s visit—omitting, however, all mention of the nature of 
the business he had transacted with her, as she appeared to have an 
insuperable objection to letting her nephew have even the slightest 
insight into her private affairs. She told him of the promise Mr. 
Desbrow had given to find him, if possible, some employment in a 
respectable solicitor’s office. As Gideon listened, his eyes brightened 
up with animation, and he exclaimed : 

“ And did he think he should soon succeed, aunt ?” 

“He told me, on the contrary, that at present he knew of no one 
likely to want a junior clerk, but that as soon as he heard of a vacancy 
he would bear you in mind. And now, Gideon,” she continued, “I 
hope you will admit that you did me an injustice when you considered 
I was indifferent to your wishes. I assure you” (and this she evi- 
dently said with most perfect sincerity), “that had I thought you 
would have objected to enter the ministry, you should have left school 
long before this. But do not be too much elated with the prospect 
before you. In the first place, it would be silly ; and in the next, you 
may meet with disappointment.” 

“You don’t think Mr. Desbrow will fail to keep his word—do you, 
aunt ?” 

“No, my dear; I did not allude to that. I meant that when he 
has succeeded in obtaining employment for you, it is more than pro- 
bable you will find there is a great deal to do, and very little remu- 
neration for it. But of that I am talking in the dark. At the same 
time, if my memory serves me correctly, he said something about the 
salary, at any rate at first, being very small; so do not be disappointed 
if it does not come up to your expectations.” 

The remainder of the evening was passed by Gideon and his aunt 
in comparative silence. The lad, however, was so excited at the news 
he had heard, that he found it almost impossible to remain for a couple 
of minutes in the same position—sometimes rising from his chair and 
pacing to and fro in the room, and then seating himself again. At 
last his aunt said to him: 

“T wish, Gideon, you could contrive to remain quiet for five minutes 
together. You wear out the carpet, besides irritating my nerves. 
Now sit down and keep still, if you can.” 

Gideon obeyed his aunt, and sat quietly in his chair for some 
minutes—then suddenly started up and said: 

“ Aunt, it is impossible; I can’t keep still. Let me go to bed, for 
T shall only annoy you, and that without intending it, if I remain any 
longer.” 
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His aunt bestowed on him a grim smile and nod of acquiescence, 
and Gideon, after wishing her “Good-night,” left the room. 

The next morning, shortly after Gideon had gone to school, to 
the great surprise of Mrs. Matthews, Mr. Desbrow was ushered into 
her presence. After the first ceremony of salutation was over—and it 
may be remarked that the solicitor was most punctilious and deferential 
to his client—he said to her : 

“IT daresay, Mrs. Matthews, you are surprised to see me again so 
soon. I should not have troubled you about any affairs of my own. It 
is respecting your nephew, in whom I am sure you take great interest, 
that I have called. On arriving at my office yesterday, after my inter- 
view with you, I immediately inquired of my senior clerk if he knew of 


‘ any opening for a youth, as I much wished to find a situation for a 


protégé of one of my clients. I thought it better not to mention the 
relationship between you until I had taken your instructions on that 
point.” 

“You were quite right,” said Mrs. Matthews. “I think with 
strangers there is no need to go into family affairs. Of course in 
your own case it is different, as there is but little use in attempting to 
keep a secret from one’s own private solicitor.” 

“And I may say, in justice to our profession, that family secrets 
are generally kept inviolate by us. But to proceed with the object of 
my visit. My clerk told me he knew of no vacancy at present, but 
he had heard that the junior clerk in my own office intended throwing 
up his appointment next week, his friends having procured for him a 
more lucrative one. I immediately called the young gentleman into 
my private room, and ascertained from him that the information of my 
clerk was correct. Now, if you would like your nephew to take his 
place, it is perfectly at your service, assuming (as I have no doubt is 
the case) that he is an intelligent well-conducted lad.” 

“That I can safely say,” said Mrs. Matthews. “I am fully per- 
suaded his conduct will be all you can wish. But I am really very 
much obliged to you for your kindness, Mr. Desbrow.” 

“ Not at all, my dear madam—notat all. But there are some other 
matters to be spoken of. At first, of course, he will be but of little 
use tome—in my profession none at all—so that at the commencement 
his salary will be almost nominal ; in fact, it will only be eight shillings 
a week. As he gets on, and becomes more useful, of course that sum 
will be increased. I am really ashamed to offer such a trifle, but I 
can assure you it is even more than is usually paid at the commence- 
ment to a lad of the kind.” 

“Tam perfectly satisfied with it, and the more so that he will be 
under your care. When shall he commence his duties ?” 

“Well, I should like to make his acquaintance at once, but he need 
not begin his duties before next Monday. He will then have an oppor- 
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tunity of being put into the way of the office by the young lad who is 
on the point of leaving. By-the-bye, I suppose there will be no 
objection to its being known in my office that he is your nephew ?” 

“T am afraid it will be no use objecting to it,” replied Mrs. 
Matthews; “it would be sure to ooze out in some way. But, Mr. 
Desbrow,” she continued, with something like an expression of alarm 
on her countenance, “of course my nephew will not, in -your office, 
be allowed to spy into my private affairs ?” 

“Certainly not. He would hear nothing from me, and there is no 
other means of his obtaining information on the subject. And then, 
again,” continued the solicitor, laughing, “I should not, even were I 
inclined, be able to give him much information. Almost all your deeds 
and papers are with Thornbury & Potts, your old solicitors; and as 
they were principally interested for you in Chancery matters, while I 
had the management of their common-law business, I know little 
about the matter myself. But, joking apart, I assure you that you 
need not fear my discretion.” 

Mr. Desbrow now took his leave, after arranging that Gideon 
should call on him, which he did that afternoon. The solicitor re- 
ceived him in a very friendly manner, and the following Monday he 
entered on his duties at the office. On his return home the next 
Saturday, his aunt asked him if he had received his salary. He told 
her that he had, when she said to him: 

“Gideon, you have hitherto been a great expense to me, without my 
getting anything in return. I do not say this to hurt your feelings— 
nay more, I did it willingly, out of love for your poor mother. But, 
now you are able to earn money by your own exertions, it is only 
fair you should contribute to your support. I do not wish to be hard 
on you, but it is better for us to begin as we intend to go on. What 
I propose is, that you should pay me, for your board and lodging, one 
half your earnings, and the rest you can retain for pocket-money and 
clothes.” 

Gideon, without hesitation, agreed to the bargain, and paid his aunt 
half the amount he had just received ; and everything being now placed 
on what both seemed to think an agreeable footing, things went on 
between aunt and nephew with perfect smoothness and regularity. 

Although Gideon had now quitted the minister’s school, he still 
continued his intimacy with young Christian Brandon. They were 
possibly even more intimate than before, for the only barrier to their 
former friendship when schoolfellows had now been removed. Gideon, 
as a clerk in a lawyer's office, considered he might be as intimate as 
he pleased with Christian, without in any way injuring his newly- 
acquired manly position, which he imagined could hardly be the case 
as long as they were schoolboys together. He would now frequently, 
in the evening, when the duties of the day were over, leave his aunt’s 
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house, and, calling at Mrs. Brandon’s, assist Christian in the lessons 
he had to prepare for the morrow. On these occasions he always 
received a warm welcome from Mrs. Brandon, who considered it no 
little compliment that a young man whose aunt lived in Nelson 
Square should be on terms of intimacy with her son. As they became 
better acquainted, Christian would from time to time ask Gideon what 
duties he had to perform in his office. He would then listen with 
profound attention, and even admiration, to the serious business en- 
trusted to his friend ; although it must be admitted that Gideon’s share 
in it rarely exceeded the copying-out (as he wrote a fine legal hand) 
some of the most unimportant papers required in the case, whatever 
it might be. 

Mrs. Brandon too, who at first had a more moderate estimation of 
Gideon’s legal abilities than her son, began in time to hold them in 
greater respect, and she would frequently consult him upon different 
knotty points in connection with the business of her shop—such, for 
example, as whether she had any legal claim on the wholesale house 
of whom she bought her butter and cheese, for sending an article 
inferior to sample, and other questions of the same description. The 
acquaintance, also, between Mrs. Brandon and Mrs. Matthews had 
increased in intimacy, although the line of social demarcation between 
Nelson Square and the Mint was always fully maintained by the 
latter lady, and admitted by the former. Unless in very bad weather, 
they frequently conversed after evening service in the yard of the 
Surrey Chapel. Mrs. Matthews would occasionally go so far as to 
invite Mrs. Brandon to accompany her home. This condescension 
was, however, but of rare occurrence, and, in fact, seldom accepted 
when offered. Mrs. Matthews, in general, maintained with so much 
coolness and rigidity of manner the difference of their position in life, 
that it grated on the feelings of her guest, so as to make her consider 
the honour not worth the unpleasantness it occasioned her. 

With Christian it was different, and frequently in the evenings he 
would visit Gideon at his aunt’s house. Mrs. Matthews would then 
abandon the reserve she was accustomed to show to his mother— 
whether from good-feeling towards the boy, or from considering him 
hardly capable of entertaining the question of precedence, it would be 
difficult to say. On the whole, she treated- him with kindness, and 
Christian, who was of a most grateful disposition, began to hold her 
in high estimation. 

Notwithstanding the absence of his friend Gideon from the school, 
Christian contrived to hold his place in the class, and to improve 
rapidly. Frequent and.complimentary were the reports Mrs. Brandon 
received, from the minister conducting the school, of the progress her 
son was making in his studies, 
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Cuarter LY. 
CHRISTIAN BRANDON'S FIRST START IN LIFE. 


Havine now fairly introduced to the reader three of our principal 
characters, we will hurry somewhat rapidly over the events of the 
next six or seven years, rather than dwell too long on the uninterest- 
ing details of their boyhood. Gideon continued to work steadily in 
the office of Mr. Desbrow, giving that gentleman perfect satisfaction. 
This, however, was rather to be judged from the gradual increase in 
Gideon’s salary, than from any lavish commendations on the part of 
his employer. Very few and slight communications ever took place 
between them. As stated in the last chapter, Gideon was placed under 
the orders of the head-clerk ; and his duties principally consisted in 
copying documents placed before him by that gentleman, or perform- 
ing (still under his instructions) some of the outdoor duties connected 
with a thriving solicitor’s office. 

Mr. Desbrow’s visits to Nelson Square were, it should be stated, 
of comparatively rare occurrence, as Mrs. Matthews did not by any 
means encourage them—inasmuch as she had for the remainder of the 
day, after his departure, visions of the figures 6s. 8d. floating before her 
mind’s eye, greatly disturbing the equanimity of her temper. Occa- 
sionally she would entertain the question whether she ought not to 
debit these sums to Gideon, and claim them from the moiety of his 
week’s salary (for whatever advance Mr. Desbrow had made to 
Gideon’s weekly stipend his aunt continued to receive the half); but 
after giving the subject serious consideration, she could not disguise 
from herself that Mr. Desbrow’s visits were connected with her own 
private affairs, and the commendations he bestowed-on her nephew were 
simply mentioned in the course of conversation. Finding she could 
not, by any sophistry of her own, make a claim against Gideon for 
any portion of the expense attendant on Mr. Desbrow’s visits, she 
gave up the idea—possibly consoling herself with the knowledge 
that the moiety she then received of her nephew's salary (which 
had risen to a pound a week), not only compensated her for the 
very modest expense he put her to, but left a margin of profit in 
her favour. 

A few words are now requisite to introduce Mr. Desbrow, the 
solicitor, more particularly to the reader, inasmuch as he is destined to 
play no inconsiderable part in our drama. Of his personal appearance 
we have already given a short description in the previous chapter. 
Mr. Desbrow entered life in much the same position that Gideon had 
done—that of junior clerk in a solicitor’s office. His father had been 
a respectable Dissenting minister in a country town; and as the re- 
ceipts arising from the congregation of his chapel were of the most 
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moderate description; he added to his exchequer by keeping a small 
shop for the sale of linendrapery, paper, pens, and suchlike hetero- 
geneous matters as frequently formed the stock-in-trade of a shop- 
keeper in out-of-the-way small country towns. 

It should be understood, however, that when the Rev. Mr. Desbrow ° 
accepted the invitation of his flock to become their pastor, he occu- 
pied himself solely in the duties of his clerical profession, his income 
being then sufficient for his modest wants. He afterwards took unto 
himself a wife, and before the end of the following year she pre- 
sented him with a son, who was called Thomas, after his father, and 
who in due time became the solicitor whom we have introduced to the 
reader. The third year after the reverend gentleman’s marriage his 
wife presented him with twins, both girls. The birth of his firstborn 
had been a source of unmingled joy to him, but as much could hardly 
be said with truth respecting the twins. That he loved his wife and 
his offspring dearly it was true—still, he could not shut his mind to 
the fact that they would considerably add to the expenses of house- 
keeping. 

The evening after the birth of the twins, when the Rev. Thomas 
Desbrow had retired to his small sitting-room, to determine what 
text to take for the next Sunday’s discourse, and the manner in 
which he should treat it, he found it exceedingly difficult to fix his 
mind on the task. As he sat there, with his Bible open on his knee, 
he attempted to select text after text without being able to decide on 
any—so vividly did the increased difficulties occasioned by the unex- 
pected addition to his family come before him. At last, annoyed 
with himself for allowing his worldly affairs to enter his mind when 
engaged on holier subjects, he closed the Bible, and, placing it on a 
table beside him, took a book at hazard from one of the shelves, and, 
opening it mechanically, commenced reading. 

By degrees he became greatly absorbed in its contents. The par- 
ticular chapter he was reading dwelt on the lives of the clergy at 
the early period of the Christian Church. One paragraph in particular 
riveted his attention in an extraordinary manner. It spake of the 
difficulties attending the teaching of the Gospel in those days, and the 
small reward the ministers of religion received for their labours. In 
fact, so inadequate was it to their wants, that the bishops insisted on 
their clergy practising some trade or mechanical calling; thereby not 
only to relieve them from the painful task of applying to their flocks 
for greater contributions than they found it convenient to give, but at 
the same time to fulfil one of the first commands of the Almighty— 
that man should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

Having finished the paragraph, the reverend gentleman attempted 
to continue his reading, but he found it impossible. Had what he had 
just read been sent to him as an especial message from Heaven, it 
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almost accepted it as a direction to him to maintain his family by some 
personal exertions of his own. Closing the book, he determined to 
read no more that evening, but endeavour, after he had prayed to the 
Almighty for guidance on the subject, to think over the steps he should 
take as coolly as possible. 

The next morning he had fully resolved on the course he would 
adopt. His wife had lately been left by a deceased relative the sum 
of two hundred pounds ; and as he had heard that the principal shop- 


keeper in the little town was obliged to retire from business on account. 


of ill-health, he resolved to inquire what sum he would take for his good- 


will and stock; and if he found it within his means, to propose the- 


subject to his wife, as soon as she had sufficiently recovered to entertain. 
the question. The same day he called on the shopkeeper, and after a 
little conversation on general matters, broached the subject of the sale 
of the business. To his great satisfaction, he found that so anxious was. 
he to leave the town, that he was willing to take one hundred pounds. 
for the stock-in-trade and goodwill pf his shop. Having obtained 
the shopkeeper’s promise to allow the matter to stand over for a 
few days, the reverend gentleman in due time consulted with his 
wife, who without hesitation entered into his views; and in a few 
weeks afterwards they were installed in the business. 


Although the profits of the shop, even in addition to the receipts of ° 
his chapel, were sufficient, with strict economy, to pay the expenses of © 


housekeeping, they left no surplus beyond it. Still the worthy man 
and his wife contrived to hold a very respectable position in the 
neighbourhood, and were much liked by all with whom they came in 
contact. 

Little Thomas and the twins throve apace, and were intelligent 
healthy children. The instruction of the boy was undertaken by his 


father, who gave his son a really good education. He learned rapidly, 


and showed considerable intelligence. When about fifteen years of age, 
his father found a situation for him in the office of a solicitor of the 
town, who was clerk to the magistrates. In the evening, when his 
office-duties were over, Mr. Desbrow would further attend to the 


education of his son, so that he might be able to start in the world. 


with credit to himself and his instructor. Young Thomas remained 
in the solicitor’s office till he was about nineteen years of age, giving: 
considerable satisfaction to his employers. At that time he had the 
misfortune to lose his father and one of his sisters by typhus-fever, and 
the following year his mother also died. There now only remained 
Thomas Desbrow and one of his sisters. The latter attempted to 
manage the shop, but hardly succeeded, and a year afterwards she 
accepted an offer of marriage from a young man who was about to start 
for Canada. The stock and goodwill of the shop were sold, and the 
VOL. XXIX, M 


’ could hardly have made a greater impression on his imagination. He- 
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proceeds divided between Thomas and his sister, who shortly afterwards 
left England for the New World. 

Thomas Desbrow was now possessed of nearly one hundred pounds 
of his own, and being without incumbrance, and of a naturally am- 
bitious temperament, he resolved to start for the metropolis, and there 
attempt to make his way in the world. His employers allowed him 
to depart without any expressions of regret, although they could 
neither deny his ability nor his energy. In point of fact, there was but 
little sympathy between them. Young Desbrow never felt any attach- 
ment to his employers, though scrupulously attending to their interests ; 
and his employers, while admitting the excellent manner in which his 
services were performed, bore him no goodwill in return. 

As a matter of justice, they gave him a strong letter of recommen- 
dation to the house in London whose agents they were. On his 
arrival he was received with courtesy, and told that, although at the 
moment the firm were not in want of assistance, he could take a 
seat in their office for the time, and if a vacancy occurred in their 
staff they should be happy to offer it to him ; or if they heard of any 
employment likely to suit him, they would use every effort in their 
power to obtain it for him. 

A few months afterwards a vacancy occurred on their own staff, 
which Thomas Desbrow readily accepted. In this office he remained 
for more than ten years, giving perfect satisfaction to his employers, 
yet acquiring little of their good-feeling in return. In fact, hardly 
anyone seemed to like him; and this was the more singular, as he 
was strictly attentive to his duties, and gentlemanly and courteous to 
all. By degrees he rose to the position of managing-clerk of the 
common-law department, and it was while holding that appointment 
that he became acquainted with Mrs. Matthews, having had to conduct © 
some uninteresting law-business on her behalf. 

If Thomas Desbrow had been unable to secure the sympathies and 
good-feeling of his employers, it was hardly the case among their clients. 
Many of them, on the contrary, appeared to take a great fancy to him, 
and, when they visited the office, seemed to prefer consulting him on 
their affairs rather than either of the partners—a fact which in itself 
might, to a certain degree, explain the little love they seemed to bear 
him. By a singular coincidence, and one most difficult to account 
for, the class of clients who appeared to have the greatest reliance 
in Thomas Desbrow were publicans, the firm he had left being at 
the time solicitors for one of the largest porter-brewers in London. 
Why the publicans who had business with these solicitors should have 
taken Thomas Desbrow into their favour it would be difficult to say, 
for in disposition and behaviour he appeared to have but little in common 
with them. In his manners, habits, and conversation, he was rather 
staid than otherwise; and religion was with him a favourite topic 
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of conversation.’ He went but little into society, and led, when away 
from the office, a somewhat retired life—never inviting anyone to his 
lodgings, and, in return, but rarely accepting the invitations his publican 
friends favoured him, with. 

Mr. Desbrow was about thirty years of age when he left his em- 
ployers. He then took an office in Ely Place, Holborn, and started 
in practice on his own account. Although it could not be detected that 
he had attempted in any manner whatever to withdraw clients from 
the office of his employers, or had canvassed for their patronage, 
many of them, and especially the publicans, gave him their business 
and before two years were over since commencing practice, affairs 
flourished with him so well that he took a house of somewhat handsome 
pretensions in Clapham. This he furnished in great good taste, and 
gave up his lodgings in town to reside in his new abode, leaving it, as 
he told Mrs. Matthews, early in the morning, to attend to the duties of 
his office, and returning to it again in the evening. 

His neighbours in;,Clapham knew but little of him, and certainly 
nothing to his prejudice. With those whose acquaintance he made 
{and they were principally his companions on the stagecoach) he was 
generally reserved, although he could occasionally speak on subjects 
which interested him with great propriety. He had sittings in the 
Rev. Mr. ’s Dissenting chapel, which he attended with regularity 
and subscribed ,with great liberality to all the charities connected with 
it. With the inhabitants of the neighbourhood he made but few 
acquaintances—not that he lacked opportunity, as may be judged from 
the fact that he was a handsome bachelor, highly respectable, even 
pious and meritorious in his conduct, and possessed of a large and 
lucrative practice.** All must admit that the qualifications we have 
mentioned would, in a neighbourhood thickly studded with marriageable 
young ladies, render their possessor a welcome visitor in many houses 
of respectability. 

To return to Christian Brandon. He continued in the same school 
till he was more than fourteen years of age, making considerable 
progress; in his studies. He could then write a good schoolboy 
hand, was expert in arithmetic, and had an elementary knowledge of 
history. He was the pride of his father; but, though his mother 
loved him tenderly, she began frequently to object: to the expense of his 
education—for, as she got older, the natural avarice of her disposition 
seemed to increase with her years. “ What is the use,” she would 
argue with her husband, “in keeping Christian longer at school ? 
Every time we see his master he gives a good account of him, and has 
done so regularly for years past. He must now surely know enough 
to get his own living, and why should he not doso? Besides, although 
he is little more than fourteen years of age, he is as tall and strong as 
most boys a couple of years older. I-call it a sinful throwing-away 
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of money. We cannot afford to go on in this manner; and if 
you did your duty as a father, you would endeavour to find some. 
respectable situation for him, instead of allowing his time to be wasted 
at school.” 

To this Brandon would reply, that Christian would be all the better 
for a few years’ more schooling ; at any rate he would not allow him to 
be removed for the present, and it was therefore no use her putting her- 
self in an ill-humour on the subject. Mrs. Brandon knew her husband 
too well to press the matter further, for, though habitually a remarkably 
quiet good-natured man, there were certain points on which, if he 
had once made up his mind, nothing could move him—and Christian’s. 
education was one. She therefore contented herself with occasionally 
grumbling, which her husband put up with very placidly ; and when- 
ever the subject was mooted between them, it generally terminated by 
both parties remaining of the same opinion as before they began. 

When Christian had completed his fifteenth year, a circumstance 
took place which made a great change in his prospects. One evening 
his father, when returning from his office, was seized with paralysis, 
and was brought home in an utterly helpless condition. He was with 
great difficulty carried upstairs and placed upon his bed, and a surgeon 
was immediately sent for. For some days Brandon remained in an 
unconscious state, but by degrees he partially recovered his mental 
faculties. Still he was unable to move hand or foot, or to utter an 
articulate word. His first sign of returning consciousness was at the 
sight of his son. He had been ordered by the surgeon who attended 
him to be kept strictly quiet, and everything that might disturb his 
mind was to be avoided. Christian, who loved his father tenderly, 
used from time to time stealthily to enter the room with his shoes off, 
so as to make as little noise as possible. On these occasions his 
father’s eyes would turn towards him, though without showing any 
signs of recognition. One day, however, about a week after his father 
had been attacked, Christian entered the room and stood by his 
bedside. Presently the big tears began to chase each other down the 
lad’s face at the sight of the helpless condition his father was in. 
Suddenly an expression of consciousness became visible on poor Bran- 
don’s countenance, and he gazed on his son with intense affection, the 
tears gathering the while in his eyes. No ill-effects followed the 
temporary excitement ; on the contrary, Brandon began from that 
day slowly to recover. It was fully three months before he was able 
to leave his room. During this time the directors of the office where 
he was employed behaved to him with great kindness and considera- 
tion, and continued him his full salary. 

At last Brandon, contrary to the opinion of the surgeon who at- 
tended him, considered his health sufficiently re-established to resume 
his usual duties. On presenting himself at his office, however, it was 
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plainly apparent to all that he was no longer fit for the appointment 
he had held with credit to himself for so many years. They treated 
him with great indulgence, giving him but little to do. Brandon, 
perceiving this, exerted himself more than was necessary, in order to 
show that he had perfectly recovered, and the result was that he was 
again thrown on a bed of sickness. Finding there was no chance of 
their old servant being ever again able to resume his duties in a proper 
and efficient manner, the directors discharged him, allowing him an 
annuity for the remainder of his life equal to one-half of his salary. 
This serious diminution in their revenue had a most prejudicial 
effect on the temper of Mrs. Brandon. She loudly insisted that her 
son should leave school and obtain a situation, and this she did perhaps 
the more vigorously, from the comparative inability of her husband 
to reply to her. She now, without asking Brandon’s permission, took 
Christian from school, thereby saving any further expense for his 
education. She looked around her to find some employment for him 
by which he could earn money, but this she was unable to accomplish, 
although she applied to all the wholesale firms with whom she was in 
the habit of dealing. Disappointed in her efforts, she turned her ill- 
humour on her son, whom she accused of laziness in not sufficiently 
exerting himself to find employment. Poor Christian felt bitterly his 
mother’s invectives, to which he submitted as patiently as he could. 
‘One evening, however, after she had grossly insulted him, he paid a 
visit to his friend Gideon Harcourt, who easily perceived from the 
redness of his eyes that he had been crying. On inquiring the cause, 
Christian for the first time explained to him the unhappy life he led 
at home, caused by his mother’s behaviour, and added how pleased 
he should be to find some employment, no matter how small the 
remuneration might be. Gideon said nothing at the time, being 
unwilling to raise Christian’s hopes should he not succeed; but he 
resolved the next day to speak to his friend the senior clerk on 
the subject, and ask him to exert himself to find, if possible, some 
appointment for Christian. 
« Now, between Mr. Morgan, the senior clerk in Mr. Desbrow’s oflice, 
and Gideon there existed great good-feeling, elicited on Mr. Morgan's 
part by Gideon’s steady application to his duties, and on Gideon’s from 
a double reason. In the first place, Mr. Morgan showed great courtesy 
towards his subordinate ; and in the next, he frequently invited him to 
his house in Kentish Town, where Gideon passed some of the happiest 
hours of his life while a clerk in Mr. Desbrow’s office. Mr. Morgan 
was a middle-aged married man, with a family of children. The 
affairs of his household were principally conducted by his eldest 
daughter, a very pretty girl, about eighteen years of age; Mrs. 
Morgan being herself a great invalid, and incapable of undergoing 
exertion, either mental or bodily. Fortunately, it would have been 
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impossible to have found a person better adapted to perform the 
duties than her daughter Kate, who not only acted the housekeeper 
to admiration, but played the part of governess to the younger chil- 
dren, of whom there were three—the eldest being five years younger 
than her instructress. Mr. Morgan had also a son about sixteen 
years of age, who was employed in a merchant's office, but who 
resided with his family. The friendship of the Morgans was, indeed, a 
godsend to poor Gideon, whose aunt—partly from her love of seclusion, 
and partly from the natural parsimony of her habits—refused to keep 
any society. 

On Gideon’s arrival at his office the day following his conversation 
with Christian, Mr. Morgan was too much occupied to allow him to- 
mention the subject to him. When the duties of the day were over, 
to his great satisfaction, Mr. Morgan invited Gideon to return with 
him to Kentish Town, and spend the evening with his family. * Gideon 
joyfully accepted the invitation, and on their way he broached the 
subject of Christian’s wish for employment. Mr. Morgan paid little 
attention to it at the time, possibly being absorbed in his occupations 
of the past day ; but in the evening, after tea, he brought up the subject 
again, and made several inquiries respecting Christian. Kate and her 
brother and younger sisters seemed interested in the conversation, and : 
joined Gideon in pressing their father to find, if possible, some occu- ) 
pation for the handsome young fellow—for Gideon had spoken of his 
| friend in terms of high admiration. Mr. Morgan promised he would 
i do all in his power to assist Christian, and as he had a very extensive 
acquaintance among men of business, he thought it very probable that. 
his inquiries might be attended with success. 
| Gideon was so overjoyed at the sanguine manner in which Mr. 
i Morgan had spoken of being able to obtain employment for Christian, 

that it was with difficulty he could refrain the next day from running 

round to the Mint before going to his office, to convey to his young 
friend the good news. On mature consideration, however, he resolved to 
postpone speaking on the subject till Mr. Morgan had heard of some 
\ appointment likely to be eligible. This, fortunately, occurred in a few 
| days. One of the proprietors of a large distillery in the Borough, for 
whom Mr. Desbrow acted as solicitor, called at the office on some busi- 
i ness connected with the firm. Mr, Desbrow was absent at the time, 
but was expected back shortly. The gentleman, who had determined to 
it wait, had some conversation on indifferent subjects with Mr. Morgan. 
Knowing that he had a large circle of acquaintance, Mr. Morgan 
inquired whether he knew of anyone who had an opening in their 
house for an intelligent well-educated lad, about sixteen or seventeen 
| years of age, and in whom he was much interested. The gentleman 
| replied that he did not at that moment know of anyone. “But,” he 
added, “to tell you the truth, we have some idea in our own firm of 
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taking such a lad as you mention into the counting-house. I will 
speak to my partners on the subject, and give you an answer in a few 
days.” 

The answer came as promised, and, to Mr. Morgan’s satisfaction 
and Gideon’s joy, it was a favourable one. The note which conveyed 
the intelligence merely stated that if the lad spoken of by Mr. Morgan 
would call at the distillery the next day, between three and four o'clock 
in the afternoon, he could see one of the partners; and if he was found 
eligible, he had no doubt he would be employed by them. Mr. Morgan 
gave the note to Gideon, and told him to take it to his young friend, 
and tell him to brush himself up as smartly as possible, and keep the 
appointment ; adding that the partners in the firm, though strict dis- 
ciplinarians, were very liberal and kind-hearted men, and that there 
was little doubt, if Christian conducted himself well, he would rise 
rapidly, and in time obtain a lucrative appointment. 

The same evening, before returning home, Gideon called upon Chris- 
tian, whom he had not seen for some days. He found his young friend 
very low-spirited, and Mrs. Brandon evidently in an ill-humour—so 
much so, in fact, that, contrary to her usual custom, she received Gideon 
very coldly. The intelligence he brought, however, wonderfully 
improved her temper, and she even spoke to her husband and Christian 
with great kindness. Her tongue ran on for some time with great 
volubility, and she asked her husband, in a tone of triumph, whether 
her policy had not been right after all, and how much Christian might 
have gained had he followed it sooner. Brandon at first attempted to 
show her that it was very possible that had Christian been younger, he 
would hardly have been able to obtain a situation in the counting-house 
of a firm so respectable; but, of course, she was not to be convinced, 
and Brandon, happy at the prospect in store for his son, allowed his 
wife to enjoy her triumph without any molestation or interference on 
his part. 

Great indeed was the state of excitement Mrs. Brandon was in 
during the whole of the next morning. She examined minutely the 
dress Christian was to wear (and which, by-the-bye, was somewhat 
threadbare, as for more than a year past she had refused to buy him 
any new clothes, under the plea that she could not afford it), and other- 
wise attended to his appearance. When at last he was in readiness, 
a remarkably good-looking lad he seemed, and the more so as his eye 
was now lit up with excitement at the prospect before him of making 
his first start in the world. 

Armed with the note which Mr. Morgan had received the day 
before, Christian, at the appointed hour, presented himself at the 
counting-house of the distillery. Shortly afterwards he had an inter- 
view with one of the partners in his private room, who, possibly 
attracted by his prepossessing appearance, received him most kindly. 
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After some ordinary questions, during which Christian contrived to 
regain his equanimity (for he had felt rather timid at first), the 
gentleman said to him: 

“Well, my lad, I must, of course, make some inquiries respecting 
you before we definitely decide to take you into our counting-house, 
and these, as far as your respectability is concerned, I have no doubt 
will prove quite satisfactory. As to your capabilities for the post, I 


-shall leave Mr. Washbourne, our senior clerk, to be the judge. Come 


with me now into the counting-house, and I will introduce you to him. 
If he gives a good account of you, we will then talk about salary and 


. other matters.” 


Christian was then conducted into the counting-house and intro- 


- duced to Mr. Washbourne, who, placing him on a seat by his side, gave 


-him a long row of figures to add up, which he did correctly. He then 
set before him a letter to copy, which Christian, notwithstanding some 
natural trepidation at the moment, did in a most creditable manner. 
‘Being perfectly satisfied as to his capabilities, Mr. Washbourne took 
him into the partner’s private room, and showing him the letter 
‘Christizn had copied, that gentleman highly complimented him on 
the manner it was done, and said he thought he was perfectly adapted 
for the situation. 

“And now, Brandon,” he continued, “I told you I should make 


. some further inquiries respecting you; but if you do not hear to the 


contrary, you may enter on your duties next Monday. Your salary 
at the commencement will be ten shillings a week ; but understand me, 
when I say ‘at the commencement, I mean it to the letter; for if I find 
you diligent and industrious, as I trust I shall do, it will soon be 
advanced. Now, if you are satisfied with these arrangements, you can 
go, and, as I said before, unless you hear to the contrary, let me see 


ne ” 
_you here on Monday morning. 


Christian, when he entered his mother’s house after the interview 
with the senior partner at the distillery, certainly appeared to be 
‘taller than when he had left it an hour before, and, as his mother 
remarked, he looked more like a man. On the question of salary 
both his parents were fully satisfied, and an arrangement was en- 
tered into somewhat similar to that which had taken place between 
Gideon and his aunt when first he received his appointment as junior 
clerk in Mr. Desbrow’s office—that he was to pay one-half of his 
salary to his mother for his board and lodging, an arrangement which 
perfectly satisfied the good woman. In fact, so great was her state of 
contentment, that she offered to advance Christian the money to pur- 
chase a new suit of clothes, that he might be able to make a gentle- 
manly appearance at the counting-house, though under the solemn 
-condition that he should pay her two shillings a week out of his moiety 
-of his earnings until the sum she advanced was liquidated. 
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CHapter V. 
IN WHICH BOTH CHRISTIAN AND GIDEON FALL IN LOVE. 


Curist1An, not having heard to the contrary, presented himself, as 
agreed, the following Monday at the distillery, and, having had 
assigned him in the counting-house a seat and desk, he entered regu- 
larly on his duties. These were, of course, for some time of the most 
elementary description, but he performed them in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory manner. The head-clerk took him especially into favour, inasmuch 
as Christian, when by practice he had lost that nervous trepidation 
which somewhat oppressed him at the commencement, was found to 
be possessed of those inestimable accomplishments in a well-conducted 
house of business—an excellent handwriting and unimpeachable 
orthography. The result was that, before he had been in his ap- 
pointment a month, the letter-book was placed under his especial 
management, for in those days the present copying-press was hardly 
in use. Although the duty was somewhat of a mechanical description, 
Christian took as much pains with it as if it had been of the most 
interesting character. Not a blot was there init, nora single erasure. 
Tn his other duties he showed great alacrity and willingness, and in 
a very short time won the good opinion of all. He was, moreover, 
well pleased with his occupation, though perhaps he might have pre- 
ferred rather more of the outdoor duty. This Mr. Washbourne, with 
good sense, refused to allow him, their customers being almost entirely 
composed of publicans, and he justly considered that the atmosphere 
of a publichouse was not desirable for a boy of Christian’s age. 

Brandon and his wife were both perfectly content with their son, 
though his mother, after he had been in his employment a few weeks, 
somewhat vexed him by frequently asking when his salary was to be 
raised, as the sum she received for his board did not cover the expenses 
he put her to. One day, after Christian had been four months in the 
distillery, she went so far as to insist on his applying to his employers 
for an increase of pay. Brandon, on this occasion, relieved his son 
from the onus of replying to his mother. ‘ Woman!” he said to her, 
in a tone of great indignation, “is your griping meanness so great 
that you would ran the chance of making an enemy of the best friend 
your son has in the world, in order that you may be able to save a 
shilling or so more a week? You ought to be ashamed to think of 
such a thing !” 

“T don’t care,” said the greedy woman. “I say, as clever a lad as he 
is” (patting Christian on the head, in a cajoling manner), “ is worth a 
great deal more than he receives, and he would do quite right to ask 
for it.” 

_ “Now, listen to me,” said Brandon, rising with difficulty from his 
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seat. “If I hear that Christian does anything of the kind, I will call 
at the distillery myself, and tell the partners it was no fault of the lad 
that he made the demand, but that of his grasping avaricious mother, 
who obliged him to do it. So Christian,” he continued, addressing 
his son, ‘if you don’t wish to appear ridiculous in the office, don’t 
follow your mother’s advice; for, as lama man of my word—and both 
of you know that—I'll keep my promise, if I have to crawl to the 
distillery on my hands and knees. Now, you understand me, both of 
you—so do as you like.” 

Christian, although he did not obey his mother, had the satisfaction, 
after he had been about six months in his appointment, of receiving 
an increase in his salary of two shillings a week. Although Mrs. 
Brandon expressed her opinion that it was very shabby of the firm 
not to give a greater increase, the extra shilling she received had the 
effect for some time of calming her ill-humour. 

When Christian had first received his appointment, he despatched 
a well-written letter to Mr. Morgan, thanking him for the successful 
exertions he had made on his behalf, and concluded by saying that, if 
it would not be occupying too much of his valuable time, he should 
like to call and thank him personally. Mr. Morgan, in reply, wrote 
that it gave him much pleasure to find that he had succeeded 
in getting the appointment, and that, as his time was too much 
occupied at the office, he should be happy to see him at bis house in 
Kentish Town, if he would accompany his friend Mr. Harcourt, some 
evening when he paid them a visit. 

Christian was delighted at the invitation, and the same day called 
on Gideon, who proposed that they should go the next evening ; 
adding, that he was sure Christian would pass a very pleasant one, as 
Mr. Morgan and his family were most hospitable people, and his eldest 
daughter a very agreeable and handsome girl. Christian, though 
anxious to accept the invitation, begged to defer their visit for a few 
days. On his friend inquiring the cause, Christian at first coloured 
very deeply, and then acknowledged that he did not wish to go till 
the tailor had sent home his new suit of clothes, as those he had on 
were rather shabby. Gideon quite accepted the excuse, and the follow- 
ing Saturday, the new clothes having been sent home, they resolved to 
pay their visit that evening. 

To do Christian only justice, he looked remarkably well in his new 
clothes. When his mother had offered to advance the money for 
them, he had the good sense to go to a tailor of respectability, and 
one somewhat in vogue at the time. The result was, that he really 
looked a very attractive young fellow, and, although in years still a 
boy, he was remarkably well-grown for his age, and might easily have 
passed for two or three years older. 

When the two friends arrived at Kentish Town (Mr. Morgan having 
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been informed of their intended visit), they found tea prepared for 
them. Christian was introduced in due form to all the family. 
Mr. Morgan received him with much bonhomie, and his wife, with 
her son and daughters, in a very friendly manner. Although Chris- 
tian had resolutely determined to play the man on the occasion, it 
must be admitted that the boy predominated. His knowledge of 
female society was limited in the extreme, and the consciousness that 
the eyes of ladies were upon him made him exceedingly nervous, 
bringing up a deep blush on his countenance, of which he was 
painfully aware. This caused him so much trepidation as to make 
him exceedingly awkward with his teacup, sorely to the annoy- 
ance of Mrs. Morgan, who was of a fractious nervous temperament, 
and who, during their meal, was in great fear for her carpet. To 
say the truth, Christian hardly recovered himself the whole of the 
evening; he felt out of his element, for, with the exception of 
Mrs. Matthews, he had never been in the society of anyone above 
the rank of a maidservant. Nor did the kindness of Mr. Morgan 
reassure him, and when he left the house that evening, he did so with 
the unpleasant conviction that he had created but a very unfavourable 
impression. 

On his arrival at home, his mother easily noticed the look of dis- 
appointment on his face ; nor could she, in spite of all her endeavours, 
obtain from him any succinct description of the manner he had passed 
his evening. At last, feeling annoyed at his mother’s persistent in- 
quiries, he somewhat abruptly bade her “ Good-night,” and sought his 
bed. 

For many months afterwards Christian and Gideon rarely met, the 
duties of the former terminating at a much later hour than Gideon’s. 
Christian, also, was rather ashamed of his behaviour at Mr. Morgan’s, 
and he somewhat avoided his friend—without, however, any ill-feeling 
existing between them. Gideon still continued his visits to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s house. Unknown to himself, although by no means to the 
object of his admiration, he had fallen desperately in love with Kate 
Morgan. Nor was he without good excuse, for a more amiable or 
loveable girl it would have been difficult to meet with. She was 
exactly the kind of person calculated to attract the affections of as 
steady and good a young man as Gideon Harcourt. In person, with- 
out being absolutely beautiful, she was eminently prepossessing. She 
was somewhat above the middle height, remarkably well-made, though 
possibly a little inclining to embonpoint. Her complexion was fair and 
beautifully clear, her features delicate and well-formed, her eyes large 
and of a clear blue, her mouth small, and her teeth white and regular. 
Her forehead was, perhaps, a trifle too broad for the Medicean Venus 
ideal of beauty, and her hair luxurious and of a beautiful auburn colour. 
But possibly the principal charm about her, in Gideon’s opinion, was 
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the amiable and ingenuous expression of her countenance; it seemed 
to convey the idea that she was not only incapable of untruthfulness 
herself, but that she could hardly comprehend its existence in others. 

Naturally prudent, Gideon could not disguise from himself his utter 
inability to keep a wife, and he readily admitted how unjust it would 
de on his part to engage the affections of the confiding girl. On more 
than one occasion he formed the resolution of not visiting so frequently 
at the house, and had even attempted to put his resolution into prac- 
tice. One time he managed to stay away for more than a week, but all 
in vain !—he found that his love for Kate, instead of diminishing, posi- 
tively increased. Each day it became stronger than on the day before, 
and on the morrow greater still. At last he fairly gave up the at- 
tempt. He had risen one morning with the full resolution that, cost 
him what it might, he would not succumb; but that evening found 
him on his road to Kentish Town. Before he arrived at the house, he 
had endeayoured to persuade himself that his visit was solely to in- 
quire after Mrs. Morgan’s health, as her husband had informed him, 
in the morning, that she had been suffering for some days past from a 
seyere cold. The expression of satisfaction, however, which he beheld 
in Kate’s eyes on seeing him, fairly drove from his mind the excuse he 
had formed; and it was not till after the tea-things were removed, 
that he remembered Mrs. Morgan had been more than usually indis- 
posed. Before the evening was over, not only had his good resolve 
entirely vanished, but he had (perhaps unconsciously) determined that 
no difficulties or dangers should separate him from the object of his 
affections, if she consented to reciprocate his love. 

Gideon, on his return home that evening, fully resolved that on his 
next visit to Kentish Town he would, if possible, tell Kate Morgan the 
state of his heart; but he said not a word on the subject. He 
tried to persuade himself that, during the evening, he had not found a 
convenient opportunity ; but this was hardly the case. Kate and he 
had been left alone for some time, but he had not sufficient courage to 
make the declaration, though he tried to persuade himself that it 
arose solely from fear they might be disturbed by some one entering 
the room. On his next visit, it is true, he had no opportunity, as 
they were not alone fora moment; but on the third he was more for- 
tunate. When he arrived he found that Mr. Morgan had gone that 
evening to visit a sick relative, and that his son had taken the younger 
children for a walk. Mrs. Morgan was in her room, and Kate alone 
in the parlour. 

Whether or no Kate had any suspicion of his visit, and had taken 
more pains than usual with her toilet, or whether it was solely the 
effect of Gideon’s imagination, it is impossible to say; but she had 
never appeared so lovely in his eyes as she did that evening. As 
he gazed upon her his timidity vanished, and he candidly, though with 
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great feeling, told her the affection he had for her, and hoped she 
would return it. Kate, like a prudent and modest young girl, of 
course demurred, but so artificially, that Gideon, novice as he was, 
was rather encouraged by it than otherwise. He argued his cause so 
persuasively, that Kate’s objections became fainter, till at last, after 
giving him a glance of as pure love as it was possible for a mortal to 
bestow, she placed her hand in his, and said softly: “Yes, but do not 
tell anybody.” 

How far Kate and Gideon kept their secret from the family it would 
be difficult to say. Perhaps, after all, they merely thought the young 
couple looked at each other with great good-feeling—nothing more. 
Mr. Morgan was too much occupied in his professional duties to be 
very alert on the subject, and probably his knowledge of the very 
limited resources of Gideon (for his salary at the time was only twenty- 
five shillings a week, with but slender prospect of advancement), pre- 
cluding him from the possibility of maintaining a wife, drove the idea 
of an attachment between the young people out of his head. Mrs. 
Morgan was so much taken up with her own physical infirmities that 
she did not pay attention to the subject, while the son occasionally 
positively joked his sister on the folly of not setting her cap at such 
a good-looking young fellow as Gideon Harcourt. 

Christian still continued in the distillery, attentive to his duties, 
and much liked by his employers. When he was about twenty years 
of age his father died, to Christian’s great grief, for he had much 
loved him. His behaviour to his mother after his father’s death was 
of the most exemplary description. He continued to reside with her, 
and assisted her in the business as far as his other avocations would 
allow him; keeping her account-book, making her purchases in the 
cheapest market, advising her in any little difficulties, and submitting 
with great patience to her avarice and ill-temper. 

The next few years passed over Christian’s head with little worthy 
of notice. He continued in the same firm, and at last rose to the posi- 
tion of collecting-clerk. His income in this capacity was quite suffi- 
cient to enable him to maintain a wife, and he began seriously to think 
of wedlock. Although he was naturally of a most affectionate disposi- 
tion when once fairly attached, he was by no means of a susceptible 
nature, and he had reached his twenty-third year without ever having 
been once deeply in love. However, the blind god at last claimed 
him as a devotee. Possibly it may be thought that his blindness in 
this respect was to a great degree proved by Christian’s choice—cer- 
tainly if the matter were regarded from a merely worldly point of 
view. Christian was a remarkably handsome and even gentlemanly- 
looking young fellow, and the object of his affections was certainly 
inferior to him, occupying, as she did, the humble position of a house- 

.maid in the family of Mr. Washbourne, the chief clerk, who resided 
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in a private house attached to the distillery. It must be admitted she 
was avery pretty girl, and of unblemished character. It was some 
time after Christian had fallen in love with her, that he made her a 
bond fide offer of marriage, and it need hardly be said that Martha 
showed but little hesitation in accepting him. But a far more difficult 
task than that of obtaining Martha’s consent Christian had yet to per- 
form—that of obtaining his mother’s. True, it may be said that, at 
his time of life, there would be but little difficulty in his marrying 
without it; but poor Martha had something of a proud independent 
spirit, and she assured Christian she would never marry him without 
his mother’s consent, as she had too much pride to enter any family 
where she might be looked down upon. 

To please Martha, Christian promised he would speak to his mother 
that evening, at the same time premising that he might have some 
difficulty with her—not from any feeling of pride on her part, but that 
she might object to lose his society, and the more so as she would 
have much trouble in minding the business without him. To this 
Martha urged that she was perfectly aware that Mrs. Brandon had 
two rooms in her house more than she occupied, and that she and 
Christian might take them, and all live comfortably together. Chris- 
tian, although he promised he would bring the subject that evening 
before his mother, was not very sanguine as to the result. He knew 
too well her suspicious selfish temper, and he much feared she would 
object to the proposition. So displeasing he considered the subject of 
his marrying would be, that he had not even told his mother of his 
acquaintance with Martha. He clearly saw, however, that something 
must be done, and, half-ashamed of his irresolution, he determined to 
delay no longer, but to bring the subject at once before her. The 
same evening, after fully maturing his plans, he, shortly before retir- 
ing to bed, commenced operations. 

“‘T have been thinking, mother,” he said, “that I shall marry. I 
have found a young woman who will make me an excellent wife, and 
I am sure you would like her very much.” 

“Can’t you wait till ’'m dead? You needn’t be in such a hurry to 
get rid of me; I daresay I shall not live long,” was the unpromising 
reply. 

“ But, dear mother,” said Christian, “I have no wish or intention 
to leave you. I should bring my wife to live here, and we would pay 
you for the two rooms overhead, and she could help you in the 
shop.” 

This he said to pacify her, for such an arrangement would have 
been to the old woman’s pecuniary advantage. But Christian was 
again doomed to be disappointed. 

“Help me in the shop, indeed!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t know 
that I needed help. I’m not such a cripple as that, thank God !” 
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“T only said so to please*you, mother, thinking you might like 
some one to help you.” 

“Yes, it would be very handy, no doubt,” she said, sarcastically ; 
“and if she didn’t help me, she could help herself.” 

This attack on Martha’s integrity was more than Christian could 
put up with. A violent quarrel—the first, on his part at least, since 
his father’s death—took place between them, and they separated for the 
night without the slightest attempt at reconciliation on either side. 

Christian slept little that night. A vague feeling hung over him 
that he had behaved unkindly to his aged parent, and been wanting 
in the respect due to her. As morning advanced the feeling increased, 
till at last he determined, before leaving the house, to do all in his 
power to pacify her, and, if he succeeded, again to bring on the subject 
of his contemplated marriage. When they were at breakfast, he found 
his mother in perfect good-humour. She made not one angry or sar- 
castic remark when she saw him—an omission very unusual with her 
when anything had occurred to ruffle her temper—but at the same 
time he could easily perceive there was something brooding in her 
mind. After wishing her “ Good morning,” Christian told her he much 
regretted if he had said anything to offend her the evening before. 
She merely replied that she never bore malice against anyone, though 
this was said in a sharp querulous tone of voice, which strangely belied 
the words she uttered. He then brought on again, as delicately as he 
could, the subject of his marriage. He assured his mother that if she 
only knew the girl he was attached to, she would be sure to like her. 
“She has,” he continued, “been well and economically brought up, 
and will make as good a wife as any girl in London. May I bring 
her to see you ?” 

“No, not yet,” his mother replied ; “I don’t know who she is. Let 
me know where she lives, and then I will inquire about her myself. 
I always like to judge of people from my own finding-out.” 

Christian immediately gave her every particular in his power, to one 
only of which did she seem to make any objection: the girl, she said, 
was nothing but a common servant, after all. (It may here be re- 
membered that Mrs. Brandon herself had been a servant when her 
husband first fell in love with her.) Mrs. Brandon did not, however, 
follow up her remark by any other of an unpleasant nature; on the 
contrary, she seemed to treat him with more than usual affection, and 
he began to entertain favourable ideas of the result, and started off to 
the business of the day with much lighter spirits than he had antici- 
pated he should do after his conversation with his mother the evening 
before. 

After arriving at the distillery he took an early opportunity of see- 
ing Martha. He told her he had spoken to his mother on the subject 
of their marriage, and he was in great hopes that all would pass off 
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pleasantly for both parties. Poor Martha was in a flutter of excite- 
ment at this intelligence. In the few adventures of interest in the 
life of a friendless servant-girl, there is none of more anxious impor- 
tance, or that creates greater agitation in her mind, than the prospect 
of being introduced to the mother of her “young man ;” and Martha 
was no exception to the rule. Her mistress that day was fairly puzzled 
to discover “what had come over the girl.” Her work, generally 
faultless, was done in a most careless manner. Dusters, brushes, pans, 
and in fact the whole housemaid’s battery, seemed to have been left 
purposely in all sorts of sites the least adapted for their use. Portions 
of the furniture, hitherto remarkable for their lustre, were now covered 
with dust ; and, in fact, everything in Martha’s department—in house- 
wifely phraseology—seemed going to sixes and sevens. 

At last the patience of her mistress could hold out no longer, and 
she rang the bell for the purpose of giving her servant a good scolding ; 
but Martha did not answer it. Mrs. Washbourne rang a second time, 
but still Martha did not make her appearance. Her mistress, now 
thoroughly angry, commenced a search for her; and her anger was by 
no means diminished when she found Martha, quietly seated on a bed 
in the servants’ room, making up a cap as coolly as if there was nothing 
left for her to do that day, and she had determined to give herself a 
holiday. 

Martha was rapidly made aware of the opinion of her mistress on 
such behaviour, who terminated her remarks by insisting on the girl’s 
going to work and doing her duty more efficiently, or she would 
certainly receive a month’s warning. Martha placed her cap in a sort 
of nondescript bonnet-box, and then again went to her work. Still 
things did not go on flourishingly by any means, and poor Martha 
began to find herself greatly in need of consolation. By one of those 
inexplicable combinations of probabilities which occur only to lovers, 
_ ghe had hardly become aware of the fact, when Christian met her acci- 
dentally in a sort of back-court from the dwelling-house to the distillery. 
Here her lover’s conversation had a far more soothing effect upon her 
than all the good advice contained in her mistress’s lecture. The 
pair continued talking together in the most confidential manner for 
some minutes, Christian’s part of it, after Martha had been consoled, 
consisting principally in answering her questions as to what sort of a 
woman her future mother-in-law was, and whether she was sure to 
receive her kindly. At first Christian was sorely puzzled what answer 
to make her ; but after a little consideration, deeming it impossible for 
his mother to see the pretty, neat, and good girl, who at that moment 
stood beside him (and close beside him, too), without being as much 
pleased with her as he was himself, he gave his description of the pro- 
bable reception she would receive from the old woman. He certainly 
qualified his statement by saying he would speak more on the subject 
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to Mrs. Brandon that evening, and that if Martha would ask for her 
holiday the next day, he would introdyce her to his mother. Their 
conversation was shortly afterwards put a stop to by Martha hearing 
her mistress’s bell, and after a most cordial adieu the lovers parted. 

The duties of the day over, Christian started for home. On his 
road he turned over in his mind in what way it would be most polite 
for him to address his mother, so as to prepare her for the introduc- 
tion the next day. By the time he had mentally arranged all things 
in a satisfactory manner, he arrived at home, when to his great surprise 
he found his mother absent. She had left the shop in charge of a 
little girl, a neighbour's child, who occasionally assisted her. Christian 
attempted to get from the child some intelligence about his mother ; 
but beyond the fact that she had left the house about half-an-hour 
before, saying she expected to be soon back, he could obtain no further 
information. Christian was naturally much annoyed at the circum- 
stance, but regret seemed useless, and he was obliged to wait patiently 
till his mother’s return. He attempted to eat, but all sense of appetite 
was lost in his anxiety. Without being able to explain the sensation, 
he felt that some misfortune was hanging over him, but of what kind 
it was impossible to say. 

It was late at night when Mrs. Brandon returned. As she entered 
the house she cast an anxious glance on her son, but said nothing, 
beyond asking him, in her usual cajoling tone, whether he had had his 
supper comfortably. One thing especially struck him as singular. 
His mother kept the neighbour’s child with her till it was quite bed- 
time, and immediately after the girl had left, retired to her bedroom 
without saying one word to him. The next morning she rose at so 
late an hour that any conversation between them was impossible; so 
Christian was obliged to leave without any idea as to the manner 
Martha’s introduction was to be arranged, and, with something like 
fear and trembling, he determined to leave the whole affair to chance. 

Immediately after Christian’s arrival at the distillery the senior 
partner sent for him into his private room, and there informed him 
that, for the first time since he had been in their employment, he had 
reason to be discontented with his conduct. He had been informed, on 
indisputable authority, that a clandestine correspondence of a disre- 
putable character had been carried on between him and Mrs. Wash- 
bourne’s servant. The girl had already had notice to leave the house, 
and he insisted that, in case Christian expected to remain in their 
employment, he would pledge his word not to attempt to renew the 
acquaintance with her. 

For some moments surprise and indignation deprived Christian of 
the power to reply. He soon recovered himself, however, and then, 
with much determination in his tone, requested the name of the indi- 
vidual who had given rise to so foul a slander. 
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“T do not consider myself at liberty to tell you without permission 
to do so,” was the reply. . 

“Then, sir,” said Christian, firmly but respectfully, “I must leave 
your employment, much as it will pain me, for I maintain that a 
grosser falsehood was never uttered than that any impropriety ever 
occurred between me and Mrs. Washbourne’s servant.” 

Christian’s independence of tone and manner somewhat surprised 
and even alarmed Mr. Thurstan, the gentleman with whom he was 
conversing. Both himself and the other partners in the business 
had great respect for Christian’s integrity and ability, and it would 
cause them much annoyance should he quit them. After a moment’s 
consideration he said : 

“T refused to give you the name of my informant, Brandon, solely out 
of consideration for you. If you insist on knowing it I am ready to tell 
you; but if the accusation is false, take my advice and do not ask it.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Christian, firmly ; “but I must either know 
the name of your informant, cr quit your service.” 

“ Well then,” said Mr. Thurstan, “if you will know, it was your 
own mother.” 

Christian was thunderstruck at the information. At first he was 
upon the point of expressing his disbelief, but on a moment's con- 
sideration the singular behaviour of his mother the previous evening 
told him the strong probability of the truth. He endeavoured to 
speak, but his voice faltered, his eyes filled with tears, and, without 
saying a word, he hurriedly turned away and left the counting-house. 
In the afternoon, thanks to the kind offices of the cook, Christian had 
an opportunity of seeing Martha. She met her lover somewhat 
angrily at first, and it was with difficulty he could get her to talk 
reasonably on the subject. 

“No, Christian,” she said—* we'd better part. I know I should 
never be happy with that mother of yours; and I'll never marry any 

one to bring ill-blood into the family. She’s a horrid story-telling old 
woman! She’s attempted to take away my character, and no thanks 
to her she hasn’t succeeded.” 

“But, Martha,” said Christian, “ hear reason. I’m sure I shall be 
able to make it up between you and my mother.” 

“Make it up between us!” said Martha. “Make it up between us, 
indeed! What have I done to offend her, and how has she treated 
me? Thank God!” she continued, ‘‘I had five years’ good character 
in my last place, and my last mistress, I’m sure, will give me another 
when she knows how I’ve been treated. Oh, Christian! your mother 
is a wicked woman, and has behaved to me shamefully! No fault of 
hers that I’ve not been turned into the street as a bad girl.” 

Martha, like most of her class, was in the habit of putting but 
little restraint upon her tongue when her anger was fairly aroused, 
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and strong and forcible indeed were the expressions she made use of 
against Mrs, Brandon. Christian attempted to pacify her, but with 
little success ; and the conversation at last ended by the girl, who had 
commenced it sorrowfully, and almost with tears in her eyes, getting 
into a towering passion. 

It would be difficult to describe the feelings of Christian when he 
returned home that evening. Angry as he was at the treatment 
Martha had received at her hands, his mother’s behaviour, when they 
met, almost pleaded for her. There was a guilty downcast look on 
her face that toldehim some sense of shame was still left in the 
selfish old woman. Her sycophantic manner when addressing him 
almost shocked him. The habitual veneration in which he had been 
accustomed to hold his parents, made her abject fawning manner 
intensely painful to him, and he determined to abstain from speaking 
of her infamous behaviour till the next morning. When the next 
morning came, however, she did not leave her room till it was time 
for Christian to go to the distillery, and therefore he had no oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the subject. On arriving at the counting-house, 
he attempted to see Martha; but was terribly disappointed when her 
fellow-servant told him she had left the house the evening before, and 
refused to give any address—saying, however, that in the course of 
the day Christian should receive a letter from her, explaining her 
reasons for the step she had taken. 

On few occasions has the postman’s knock been more anxiously 
expected than it was by Christian Brandon that day. Evening 
approached, but still no letter arrived. It was now time for him to 
return home, but he remembered there was still another post-delivery. 
He waited in the street till it was due, when, to his great relief, the 
postman put a letter into his hand: it was from Martha. Taking it 
to the nearest gas-lamp, he read its contents. Martha's letter was 
short, and not unkindly worded, but strictly to the point. In it she 
told her lover, that as it was impossible any friendship could ever exist 
between her and his mother after the latter’s cruel behaviour, she 
declined marrying him, although she had no objection to admit she was 
still strongly attached to him. She knew that Christian was very fond 
of his mother, and she did not blame him for it; but if she married 
him there would be family quarrels, and it was better they should part 
than that such should occur. She would not give her address; but as 
she was sure he would still feel interested in her, she begged to tell 
him that she had already seen her old mistress, who had received her 
kindly, and promised to give her another character, so that she would 
have no difficulty in getting a new place. She concluded her letter 
by saying, that although she would not let him know her address, she 
should always look upon him as a friend, and trusted, in return, he 
would bear her no ill-feeling. 
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Poor Brandon was thunderstruck at the contents of Martha’s letter. 
With a slow pace and heavy heart he continued his path homewards, 
where he arrived at so late an hour, that his mother, who really loved 
him, had become seriously anxious on his account. He entered into 
no conversation with her, but sat silently down to his supper. It was 
in vain that he tried to eat—all appetite had gone. Presently he 
threw down his knife and fork, and, covering his face with his hands, 
gave way to a violent flood of tears. This continued so long, that at 
last his mother was obliged to interfere, and she begged him to mode- 
rate his grief. Hearing her voice, he took his hand from his face, and, 
looking at her through his tears, exclaimed : 

“ Mother—mother ! you have almost broken my heart !” 

“She only wanted my money,” was his mother’s reply. 
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Our Vobels. 


THE FAST SCHOOL. 


“Tx, Fraut des spectacles dans les grandes villes, et des romans aux 
peuples corrompus.”—Spectacular entertainments are indispensable in 
great cities, and novels a necessity to a corrupted people. So says 
that mighty moralist, that destroyer of thrones and disintegrator of 
society—Jean Jacques Rousseau. It has further been affirmed, and 
the affirmation has been generally accepted as no less true than 
shrewd, that no man can write intelligently concerning a religion 
unless he has first believed and then disbelieved it. Is it not equally 
possible that no man will write instructively concerning human nature 
unless, whilst in theory passionately enamoured of virtue, he has 
in practice passed through the school of vice? The author of ‘The 
Confessions’ possessed both these qualifications; and it would be 
strange therefore if, when he spoke as an expert, he did not speak 
profoundly and well. And it is quite certain that the “self-torturing 
sophist,” who had a genuine admiration for an imaginary state of 
nature, and yet was one of the most @rtificial beings that ever existed, 
would have pronounced our modern society to be in the very last stages 
of corruption. We will forbear from expressing any opinion of our 
own on that point. It is, however, not open to dispute that it demands 
an unceasing supply of spectacular entertainments and of three-volume 
novels. 

It is the latter to which we propose to invite the reader's attention ; 
our purpose being, in the three essays which we think will exhaust our 
subject, to pass the novels of the day under general review, to note 
their salient characteristics, and indicate their raison détre. It is 
evident that for the attainment of this object something like a definite 
classification is necessary. Let us say, at once, that that classification 
we have already arrived at, in our own minds. In conformity with it, 
the reader will be asked to consider, in succession, the Fast School, the 
Sensational School, and the Simple School. Itis possible that a better 
division might be made, but none such has suggested itself to us. We 
do not pretend that our own is exhaustive. We shall be satisfied if it 
should seem accurate and complete within the limits we have assigned 
to our task. 

The rise of a Fast School of novelists was coincident, as might be 
expected, with a very decided change in our sozial manners, if not 
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absolutely in our social morals. The Great Exhibition which was held 
in Hyde Park in 1851 will be reverted to by Mr. Lecky, or (should 
his researches not come down so far) by his successor in the investiga- 
tion of the metamorphosis of morals, as closing one period and opening 
another in that department of English life. Never had a nation been 
so respectable as was England during the twenty years which preceded 
that event. Our Court, especially during the latter but larger portion 
of the time, had been a very pattern of royal propriety; and the 
members of our aristocracy, most of whom, in their quest of happiness, 
are by no means independent of princes’ favour, encouraged the cause 
of virtue by paying it at least an external homage. Our upper middle- 
classes were engaged in the steady pursuit of amassing money and 
bringing babies into the world—prolific domesticity and secure wealth 
being the two most shining marks of provincial respectability. 
Church-going or chapel-going was not only the fashion—it was a settled 
habit imposed by silent law. Our theatres were the temples of 
triumphant virtue, not often rudely, and never grossly, tried. The 
office of Lord Chamberlain, as far as the drama was concerned, was an 
absolute sinecure, and a prim dress-circle and easily-shocked stalls 
enforced for him those peculiar checks which he has since found it so 
difficult to enforce for himself. True, there existed certain places of 
amusement where the song was as primitive as the supper, and where 
coarse dishes were eaten to the sound of coarse jokes; others, again, 
where classical names but feebly cloaked exhibitions of female shame- 
lessness ; and yet lower haunts, where actions for criminal conversation 
—that luxury then confined to a few—were reproduced with a mock 
fidelity. But these choice entertainments hid themselves away in alleys 
and cellars; our hoardings knew them not; men who patronised them 
concealed the fact of their patronage, and their very existence was un- 
known to honest women. The condition of literature was equally proper. 
“Spicy” compositions no doubt saw the light, but it was the light of 
the back-slums. The newspapers, journals, and books which had 
admission to our drawing-rooms would have done no injury to boys 
and virgins. Our Laureate had entered on his solemn functions by 
protesting that he should tread in the footsteps of “him who uttered 
nothing base ;” and the stories of Mr. Dickens recommended them- 
selves to the hearth not more by their pathos and their fun, than by 
their habitual avoidance of ticklish ground. ‘The only writer of emi- 
nence who had shown the slightest disposition to find interest where 
he did not find the respectable was the noble author of ‘ Maltravers’ 
and its sequel ; and such romances, harmless as they seem now, brought 
upon his brilliant pen no little reprobation. An old lady told Scott 
that the advance in propriety in her time had been so great, that the 
works she had perused in her youth without a blush she re-read in her 
old age with consternation. ‘The middle-aged person of to-day has a 
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precisely opposite tale to tell. In his youth he bought the novels of 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton with a certain fear and trembling. They 
now lie overtly upon his table, and are rapidly. passing into the domain 
of the Sunday Library. Another novelist of supreme personal eminence, 
a contemporary and friend of long standing of Lord Lytton, is about 
to alleviate the anxiety attending the conduct of an almost hopeless 
Opposition by the publication, after an interval of more than the period 
we have named, of another work of fiction. And who is to be the hero 
of the new novel by the author of ‘Sybil’ ?—Lothair ; and on its title- 
page the world is to be assured, on the authority of a pagan writer of 
comedies, that “it is highly salutary young fellows should know all 
these things.” Perhaps it is; but our fathers thought differently. 

It is, of course, impossible to assign either the exact date or the 
precise causes of that change in our manners and customs which none 
would dream of denying has taken place since about 1851. The last- 
mentioned year is a convenient hegira, and is sufficiently accurate for 
our purposes. It is also roughly coeval with three other events which 
we take to have had a weighty influence in the metamorphosis we are 
considering. The Exhibition of 1851 gave an immense impetus to 
our communications with the Continent. The Limited Liability Act 
seduced people who, at any rate, fancied themselves cautious, into 
undertakings virtually perilous, and whetted that appetite for wealth 
—both greater and more easily acquired—which already existed among 
the comfortable but as yet unostentatious classes. The Divorce Bill, 
even if it provided a remedy for admitted wrongs, unquestionably 
weakened the till then prevailing reverence for the marriage-tie, 
familiarized the public mind, in its operation, with conjugal infidelity, 
and made the subject of general conversation what had hitherto been 
but a matter of private shame. It would take us too much away from 
our immediate purpose to inquire into the pre-existing conditions 
which rendered the Divorce Bill, the Limited Liability Act, and a 
readiness to tolerate, and even copy, Continental customs possible. 
Philosophers have in their vocabulary a highly convenient word, known 
to them as Reaction, and it is supposed to explain a multitude of pheno- 
mena. It may be described as that law of motion, which is governed by 
the still higher law of the unstable equilibrium of all mundane things, 
by virtue of which we are perpetually oscillating, or swinging backwards 
and forwards. Let us, then, suppose that the remarkable insularity, 
the financial caution, and the respectability, which had signalised our 
behaviour from before the accession of Her Gracious Majesty down to 
the meeting of the nations in Hyde Park had, for the time, wellnigh 
exhausted themselves. The prior force which had set them in motion 
was spent, and this very exhaustion gave the force of reaction full 
play. We began to look abroad, and to France especially, for in- 
struction; we put our money into anything that promised us 15 per 
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cent. ; and, always a litigious people, we began to regard Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell as the most interesting of our judges. 

Had Literature refused to join this alleged reaction, it might 
reasonably be doubted if any such reaction ever really took place. 
But on this point there can be no dispute. Literature took precisely 
the turn we have indicated, and just about the same time. It will 
scarcely be denied that French manners—always meaning thereby 
Parisian manners ; for whilst Paris is one of the great forces of the 
world, provincial France influences it, perhaps, as little as Denmark 
or Jersey—are, and have nearly always been, of the “fast” order ; 
and it so happened that the extension of our relations with France 
took place at the very moment when they were inclining to a fastness 
greater in degree, and more easily imitated in kind, than had ever 
before been known. ‘The proclamation of the Empire was the procla- 
mation of the reign of fast things and fast people. Men had to seek 
in rapid money-making and impudent ostentation a compensation for 
the loss of political dignity. We got the full benefit of this impulse ; 
and we soon began to learn that woman had a more exciting and con- 
spicuous mission than to suckle fools and chronicle small-beer. The 
Limited Liability Act and the Divorce Bill indicated the way in which 
she should go. To marry for money, and to be as devoted a wife as 
such a motive was likely to make her, were the new guide-posts of the 
period, 

. To the best of our knowledge, the first fast note that was blown, 
or that, at any rate, made itself widely heard, in the region of novels, 
we owe to the author of ‘ Guy Livingstone,’ and that powerful work was 
the trumpet through which it was breathed. It was the first, the 
strongest, and the best of its class, its own author having since been one 
of its most unsuccessful imitators. We must not, however, be sup- 
-posed to imply that all our fast novels are children in a direct line of 
‘Guy Livingstone.” No novelist is so parental as that. Cousins 
they are—first-cousins, cousins once removed, Irish cousins—not mere 
offspring. Guy Livingstone was but the outrider of our Fast School. 
They followed in his wake, being already mounted and duly capa- 
risoned ; and the cry is, “Still they come.” But we must go back to 
that startling apparition if we wish to mark the incipient stages of 
that species of romantic literature of which the world has since had 
such a surfeit. Then for the first time it was made acquainted with 
the existence of the brave, boastful, blundering plunger; of the 
criminal blonde—that terrible little creature, with the slender mur- 
derous hands and the bright cruel eyes, whose face is pure and vir- 
ginal, but whose rosy lips are steeped in all sin and shame ; of men, with 
sinewy limbs, with straight muscular arms, apt alike to the racket or 
the sabre, with lissom wrists that can make a foil curl viperishly 
round an antagonist’s blade, but withal as luxurious in their tastes as 
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Bolingbroke, and from voluptuary taint as free as Sidney—uncertain 
in moral courage, but as devoid of physical fear as Berserker ; of girls, 
coquettes to the core of their nature, who never let a chance of flirta- 
tion slip, from their cradle upwards—who never can withstand the 
temptation of detaching the admirer-in-chief of their most cherished 
intimate, and who triumph, without a shade of remorse, in his in- 
fidelity ; of lovers with strong passion crying out within them, but 
who, with their adored one in their arms, never for an instant tighten 
the clasp, but crush the passion as one might strangle a snake in an 
iron gauntlet; of golden youths who se r winent en grand ;—of all 
sorts of human beings, in fine, morally and physically exaggerated 
and distorted, with fast and false ideals, fast and false notions of 
honour, fast and false friends, fast and faleo wives, fast and false every- 
thing. But the world liked this new way of seeing itself. It had 
been well-behaved long enough, or had made-believe to be, and it 
welcomed any generous attempt to represent it as courageous enough to 
be wicked. Even those persons who, on the whole, preferred to stand 
more or less upon the old ways were pleased to hear of the new ones. 
Thus all parties were satisfied—both those who, rising in insurrection 
against a dull generation, imagined that loose morals and ill-manners 
were a proof of spirit; and those who, subscribing liberally to the 
circulating libraries, thanked heaven that they were not as one of 
these. 

The cordial acceptance by the British public of this, to them, novel 
way of regarding life, brought fast novelists to the surface almost as 
rapidly as a steaming night after a fit of cold will cover a field with 
mushrooms. It is not our intention to drag the names of these 
gentlemen and ladies—principally ladies—unnecessarily into our 
pages; when we mention them, it will be because we absolutely need 
them. But our remarks are based upon their numerous works, and 
we could give chapter and verse for all the criticisms we shall make 
on them, considered as a school. They have the public at their 
back; Mr. Mudie is perforce their patron; and any observations of 
ours must be a matter of indifference to such thriving authors and 
authoresses. 

A very much higher authority than ourselves has, as if by anticipa- 
tion, characterised the proclivities of the Fast School of novelists in the 
well-known classification of carnal aspirations: “The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” The pride of life is one of 
the leading notes of the novel we are considering. Death may, with 
impartial heel, kick at the turreted palaces of kings and the hovel of 
the pauper; but the pride of life which informs the pen of our fast 
novelists condescends to treat of princely state alone. No man is fit 
to be a hero unless he can throw money about like water. It is not 
necessary that it should be his own money ; indeed, it is better that it 
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should not be—otherwise he would, perhaps, be too respectable for a 
hero. When, immersed in an inextricable state of debt, he goes down 
to shoot at one of his many places, he does so, we are informed, in a 
half-bohemian, half-bivouac fashion; and his guests, all of them 
enormous swells of the period, are expected to be good enough to 
rough it. They arrive at a dim picturesque old house, with oak- 
panelled rooms, stained-glass windows, antiques, paintings, and china of 
fabulous value all around. They find a perfect cook, perfect wines, 
and perfect cigars; a grand piano in the Elizabethan drawing-room, 
the clash of billiard-balls under the painted arches of the chapel 
entrance, and whist-tables in the little garden-room that looks through 
oriel windows on to the terraces and the shady cedars. When out 
shooting, these gentlemen, who are “roughing it,” toss the dogs foe 
gras and truffles, and drink delicate burgundies to their perfumed 
cigarettes. When the hero flies from his debts and his difficulties, he 
betakes himself from the low white shore to his yacht. There, on a 
velvet-cushioned bench, lie the newest novels, just out. By its side is 
a splendid goblet, in which lumps of ice float in golden wine. Silky 
nectarines and purple grapes lie lazily together on his plate. In the 
mirrored cabin a choice dinner awaits him. When he returns to 
town, we find him ensconced in rooms decorated with imperial blue, 
filled with things of great antiquity and beauty—ivory, bronze, marble, 
china, enamel, all gleaming out of the prevailing hue of deep azure ; 
chambers, in a word, summed up as containing as many treasures in 
them as Christie’s itself on a view-day. When he gives a dinner at 
the little box inhabited by his Anonyma, all the male guests have half- 
guinea rosebuds in their coats, the dining-room is one sheet of light, 
a miniature sun in the blue are of the ceiling sheds down its rays ; 
the atmosphere is scented with pastilles, the table is ablaze with gold 


and silver, and the hangings of the walls are azure satin, silver-starred. 


Anonyma herself is dressed in flame-coloured robes, and she seems to 
be literally on fire with the superb rubies that glitter all over her. 
She wears boots that cost thirty guineas a pair, with silver-gilt heels 
that go “‘ Click-clack” like a cavalryman’s. But the golden tazze, costly 
china, exquisite pictures, oriental stuffs, silks, satins, and furs, mala- 
chite vases, jasper tables, ivory-bound books, with monograms in 
turquoises and pearls on the cover, which are to be seen in the dining- 
room of the hero’s nameless protégée, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the contents of her drawing-room. ‘This glows 
with ten times more light, ten times more colour, ten times 
more brilliancy, and is one mass of scintillating gold, silver, and 
amber—not a large room, but small and bijou, “intensely ” luminous, 
and very costly. When he goes to the theatre and tosses a bouquet 
on to the stage, it contains a big sapphire, or is clasped by a jewelled 
holder, Turn over the pages of some other fast volume, and its story 
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is sure to be set in the same flashy framework. There will be octagon 
chambers glistening with azure and white, where silver-winged angels 
hover over little sequestered beds, where flowers in profusion fill each 
nook and corner, where fragrant fountains play in jasper basins, 
where between the mirrors are pictures of Proserpine wandering among 
lilies and asphodels, and beyond which—through windows, of course, 
always open—lie gardens and avenues and orangeries. There will be 
banqueting-rooms, through the arches of whose gilded portals are a 
blaze of light, a glisten of rose-colour,* a splendour of gold, a wilder- 
ness of flowers, an odour of wines and spices and burnt incense, and 
gay laughter from young men’s throats. We make the acquaintance 
of a young lady whose fétes cost a million francs a night for seven 
days in the week; the trees in whose gardens are lit up at a cost of 
what would keep a man for a twelvemonth; whose equipage, for 
its mingled pomp and elegance, its ermine, its velvet, its gold, its fiery 
fury of speed, and its outriders like a guard of honour, draws all eyes 
upon it; who tosses her jewelled sweetmeat-box to a pifferaro’s 
monkey in the wantonness of waste, and who, as she drives along, 
is hated by another amiable heroine “ because her horses are 
more perfect than mine.” Elsewhere in the gorgeous pages of our 
fast instructor, we meet with girls enfolded in a glitter of green-and- 
silver, with huge gold serpentine coils upon their arms, who lean over 
a boat’s side and meditate—-not upon the elusive smile of the sunlit 
waters, but upon the flavours of new sauces, and the strong old wines 
princes send to them, and of oriental burnouses, all interwoven with 
pearls and turyuoises, which oriental ambassadors give them for the 
asking. Even the artists of our fast novels have odorous cedar-lined 
studios, in which the smoke of choice cigars curls round antiques and 
bric-d-brac, and sherry-and-seltzer perpetually hiss in long fairylike 
glasses of Venice. 

Is all this the holding-up of the mirror to Nature? In one sense, 
no—in another sense, yes. No doubt we live in a luxury-loving and 
ostentatious time, but, with the best will in the world to throw money 
about in the manner described by the eloquent ladies and gentlemen 
from whose entertaining works we have been quoting, the money is 
not their heroes’ and heroines’ to throw about. This, however, is a 
point of trifling importance, for we should never dream of denying 
that the novelist is not bound to hold the mirror up to Nature in that 
sense. Finding the world, its inhabitants, and their surroundings in 
an unsatisfactory condition, he has a perfect right to imagine it better 


* We wish it to be understood that we are not responsible for the 
peculiar use made of the English language which our readers will probably 
remark in this paper. They must be good enough to ascribe it to our 
faithful adherence, where possible, to the original text from which we 
borrow our illustrations, They are particularly begged to bear this in mind, 
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than it really is, and so to describe it. But his ideal must be loftier 
than the real he abandons for it; in other words, his ideal should be 
a worthy one. The novelist, like the dramatist, should describe life 
either as it is or as it ought to be; the latter application and employ- 
ment of art being, in our opinion, the higher of the two, as we shall 
have occasion to argue when we come to treat of the Simple School. 
But it is a shocking use of imaginative faculties to describe life as it 
is not, and as it ought not to be. There is no department of life 
entirely answering to the description of our fast novelists, and it would 
be a thousand pities if there were. Unhappily, they are not of that 
opinion—neither is the age which helps them in their task. Un- 
limited luxury, and the morals and manners which unlimited luxury 
must induce, are obviously a possible ideal. It is the actual ideal of 
thousands of people now living, and it is the ideal of the novelists 
we are considering. That we are shockingly sybaritic in our ways, 
as compared with our forefathers, no one would deny; moreover, 
sybaritic tastes day by day increase, and, unless some new shock inter- 
rupts this effeminate tendency, they are not likely to diminish. We 
have got beyond mere mammon-worship—that was the idol of a pnor 
generation. Our mammon must do something for us: it must not 
lie idle in bank-coffers, in solid houses, even in broad lands; it must 
dazzle mankind, and bring us glittering tribute from all the ends of 
the earth. Thus our fast novelists, in their extravagant pictures of 
individual sumptuousness, are in that sense holding up the mirror to 
Nature. They do not describe contemporary men and women as they 
really are, but as in their hearts they would like to be. All imagina- 
tive writers of ability—and many of our fast novelists are strikingly 
able—have done that for their generation. It is a misfortune for an 
artist to live in an age when the prevailing idea is a base one. 

The alliance between luxury and lust is proverbial ; and it would be 
strange if the enthusiastic admirers of sofas covered with black velvet, 
of rooms papered with pale azure hangings, silver-starred, of little 
sequestered beds adorned with mirrors and overhung by silver- 
winged angels, were not keenly alive to those feminine charms which 
‘are not expressed by the word “spiritual.” Accordingly, we find our 
fast novelists deeply enamoured of the female form, and presenting it 
to us as seductively as the nature of their art will admit of; and, 
considering—as we have already had occasion to note—that perhaps 
the majority of our fast novelists are themselves of the fair sex, they 
likewise copiously indulge in frank admiration for manly proportions. 
Sometimes we are presented to a stately woman—a splendid animal, 
the brilliancy of whose pale bright hair, and the perfect smoothness 
of whose great satin throat, are heightened by the richness of her 
creaseless black velvet, but who—cold, white, voluptuous—chills by 
the passionless stupor of her soul the passions her splendid physique 
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provokes; and this agreeable description affords the narrator the 
opportunity of making the remark, that she is not sure whether im- 
passioned ugliness—supposing the ugliness to be moderate, and the 
passion immoderate—has not more attraction for men than iced 
beauty. Sometimes we are admitted to the private chamber of a 
young lady who lies prone on her bed, the tangled riches of whose 
swart hair wander over her tossed pillow, and whose bare feet gleam- 
ingly emerge from her dressing-gown, whilst a young gentleman 
leans over her in passionate admiration. ven a statue is described 
as though it were flesh ; and a lad of eighteen is represented as telling 
of the subtle emotion which the contemplation of a copy of the Venus 
Anadyomene excited in him—how he caressed the crossed arms, 
gazed on her undulating bosom and her pear-shaped breast, and 
pictured her to himself with her perfect limbs raised by the moving 
veil of cool waters. Sometimes, “the fairest of God’s works, a 
beautiful woman,” steps out from her dressing-room on to her bal- 
cony afront the sea, with a goodly number of spectators below 
and on a line with her. The wind lifts the warm-coloured auburn 
hair that floats over her shoulders, and flutters the lace sleeves that 
hang loosely about her round white arms. Perceiving that a gentle- 
man in a neighbouring balcony is admiring her, with a voluptuous 
grace of manner she flings back the lace sleeves still farther, and 
sends a great float of warm hair down to her waist. All her move- 
ments are declared to say, in plain language, “ Do you not see that I 
am lovely? In the soft shadows of my satin petticoat a tiny foot is 
tipped over its fellow, disclosing the most delicate of ankles. Does 
not the roundness of my arms and the wealth of my hair attract you 
irresistibly ?” When such bewitching creatures ride, there is always 
a wind that blows their habit closer to their figures. When a man 
enters the room, their first thought is, “'There’s a perfect figure, 
lithe and well-knit.” They always carefully select their seats, for 
they are good judges of effect, and know how alluring they seem 
when the dazzling whiteness of their bust and arms are (for such is 
almost invariably the notion of grammar entertained by our volup- 
tuaries) brought into relief by dark-crimson settees, and when the 
half-averted head shows the exquisite contour of the throat. They 
are of ‘opinion that five-foot-ten in a man is, “for all practical pur- 
poses,” better than six-foot ; and their comments on a successful sister 
are, that “she has a thundering good figure, and knows how to use her 
eyes.” 

"We have yet to note the remaining feature of the Fast School of 
novelists. The “ pride of life” and the “ lust of the eye” have been con- 
sidered ; but the third and crowning characteristic is, perhaps, the 
most striking of all. We have long since left the days behind us when 
Addison could say, gravely, that a virtuous girl, like a pious dean, always 
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refuses the first offer of promotion. The heroines of our fast novelists 
fall rapturously in love on the very smallest provocation, and scarcely 
wait to be asked before they are plunging their faces in manly bosoms. 
They make the acquaintance of some wandering Apollo, without the 
ceremony of an introduction ; and at a second or third meeting, they lay 
their head on his breast, and forget to be scandalized whilst he kisses 
them softly. When they bethink them that they ought to go, Apollo 
of course objects, and they then burrow their countenance in his vel- 
veteen shoulder—thinking that it must have been such a form as his 
that wrestled in the Roman amphitheatre, and how happy they are, 
lying in his arms. They then are extricated from the velveteen 
shoulder, and Apollo rains kisses on their lips, thick as leaves in 
autumn ; whereat they stand silent, passion-drunk. Their hair falls 
in splendid billows over his great shoulder, and their arms are flung 
about the stately pillar of his throat, which enables them to quote Mr. 
Tennyson’s lines, about : 


“The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped.” 


Not unnaturally, Apollo declares that he can stand this no longer, and 
that he must go, “ or I shall make a beast of myself.” Sometimes the 
heroine happens to be engaged to somebody else, or possibly married ; 
and then the situation of Apollo in velveteens is still more engaging, 
and affords a finer opportunity still for the fast pen. The flood is 
rising in Apollo’s breasti—higher, higher—taking giant steps. Fiercer 
than ever it surges and boils. He cannot stand agaizist it any longer ; 
it is stronger than _he, as devils are stronger than men. Off goes the 
last rag of restraint. He wraps his arms around her—tighter, tighter— 
and bends down his head from its stately height to her small uplifted 
face—nearer, nearer—till their lips meet, and then are joined in akiss 
such as Fatima spoke of; and again Mr. Tennyson is brought to the 
rescue. When he looks at her, it is not with the puling milk-and- 
water tenderness of a green lovesick boy, but with the condensed 
strong passion of a world-worn, world-tainted, half world-weary-grown 
man. At other times, yielding to a temptation that he hates, but to 
which, as over-strong for him, he must succumb, he snatches her to his 
breast, and kisses her fiercely—eyelids, lips, and neck—with a violence 
he is himself hardly conscious of. The number of times that people 
kiss each other in three fast volumes is simply incalculable Young 
women talk to their lovers of their own distracting beauty being in 
another man’s possession, and stretch out eager white arms, and mutter 
in tender tremulous voices, which, it is said, might unsaint an anchorite. 
After this little play their arms cling about some man’s brown throat, 
close as the bindweed clings about the hedges in sultry August; their 
white warm breasts heave and pant against his, as the sea heaves and 
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pants against the shore’s tawny sides; their eyes—impassioned, allur- 
ing, despairing—flame into his eyes, and down through his eyes into 
his heart, till he asks himself if it is not better to yield to such women, 
than to spend long zons of unswerving fidelity with one less madden- 
ingly fair. A man’s arms, it is observed, are not sticks, or bits of iron, 
that they can hold a beautiful woman without feeling it ; and the best 
of men are fonder after dinner than before, if their love has been 
deepened by champagne. Occasionally,and by no means unoften, lan- 
guage is superadded to action, and Apollo is represented as telling the 
bewitching fair one, that if she wishes to win him to a state of semi- 
madness, she is beautiful enough to do so—but that if she tempts him, 
he swears he will win her; that he will not be goaded, like a poor 
brute under the skill of a matador; and that, if she persists in giving 
him encouragement, he will take any advantage of her that circumstances 
may put in hisway. Finally—for we think we have said enough about 
this branch of our fast subject, though we have by no means really 
exhausted it—objection is made to the use of the word “animal,” as 
applied to what is “ part-and-parcel of human nature.” Are not our 
Senses given us for enjoyment, it is asked—as our hands for strength, 
and our feet for speed? If passion turns a man’s heart to flame, and 
overwhelms him with physical intoxication, are we to stigmatise his 
human appreciation of human existence as “animal”? Certainly 
not. Until he passes from dreams of spiritual glory to their fulfil- 
ment, let him rejoice in earth’s glory, since he is not yet pure for 
heaven; let him be glad as man while, as man, he suffers. Is it 
not a vain conceit to imagine that we know better than the One who 
created us, and to strive against His gifts? 

This is the “law and all the prophets” with the Fast School of novelists. 
Somebody or other, in their books, must have enormous wealth, and 
display enormous prodigality in spending it, so that the requisite 
atmosphere of intoxicating luxury may pervade its pages and exalt its 
heroes and heroines. That duly arranged, the men must have strong 
sensual instincts, and little or nothing else to do but to play 
Hercules to Dejanira. The women must be what we have seen. 
They must possess physical attractions of a conspicuous kind, and they 
must make the very most of them. Is there here anything to be 
surprised at? When money has been amassed, what can be done 
with it, by those who possess it, or who have the full benefit of its 
possession by other people, if they do not use it to the gratification of 
their senses? ‘To this rule there are shining exceptions, but they 
shine by virtue of their rarity, and it is vain to suppose that the time 
will ever come when entire communities will devote themselves to 
money-getting with any other object than a sensual one. No doubt it 
will occur, not unfrequently, that the persons who make it are not 
those who spend it; but in that case it is spent by those who are 
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married to them on account of it, or who marry their sons or their 
daughters on account of it. Great wealth and great sensuality are, in 
a state, synonymous, and during the last twenty years the growth of 
the one has kept even pace with the accumulation of the other. The 
lower passions of the human organism are not extinguished by poverty ; 
but they are drilled, by the hard conditions of life which attend it, 
into tolerable submission. Of course the ignorance and want of moral 
culture incident to such a state offer a kindly soil to their steady 
cultivation ; but in it they do not grow rank, as in the other extreme 
atmosphere we are considering. The most favourable social state for 
the just management of man’s more ignoble part, is that middle con- 
dition in which comfort without ostentation is combined with fairly 
studious leisure. It is excessive wealth which makes its growth run 
riot; and our fast novelists, in placing luxury and lust side by side, 
are to that extent accurate. And though we should be sorry to 
accept the illustrations of life we have been borrowing from them as 
true representations of any very large section of society, we are sorry 
to have to confess that the mirror is held up to nature, in this second 
instance, far more fully than in the first one of which we have already 
disposed. There are gentle philosophers who could console themselves 
with the belief that fast manners do not mean fast morals, and that 
the worst tastes and tendencies of the present time lie on the surface. 
We are unable to accept any such comfortable conclusion. We are 
certain that society, taken as a whole, and not meaning thereby merely 
the aristocratic class, is immeasurably more corrupt than it was twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. By giving things a pretty or a jocose name, 
we do not alter their real nafure; and though there is still a good deal 
of flirting which is as innocent as the frisking of young lambs in the 
May meadows, there is a vast quantity of it which more closely 
resembles the maturer gambols of their lusty sires. No one who has 
even a tolerable acquaintance with human nature, and who notes the 
freedom of address common nowadays between young people of opposite 
sexes, can doubt that the sweet and simple May-time has passed away 
from their minds. They are already as gods, knowing good and evil. 
Circumstance, caution, and the very powers of self-defence, which 
fortunately come with the experience of danger, usually interfere 
between these children playing with fire and an irremediable burn; 
but the young bud, to use a phrase of Goethe, has lost its hull, and 
the freshness and ‘interior fairness of life have departed for ever. 
When maidens are not modest, matrons will cease to be something 
even more important ; and our fast novelists are the faithful chroniclers 
of the day when they represent, in their glaring pages, the fiery road, 
strewn with a thin covering of scarcely deceiving ashes, which leads 
to the presence of the Minos of matrimonial morality. In some of the 
scenes, the description of which we have transferred in a compressed 
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form to our pages, the actors are a married man and an unmarried 
girl; and if we are asked if this be not a libel on the polite customs of 
the age, we can only answer, in the words which form the title of one 
of our fast novels, “Such things are.” 

It will therefore be supposed that in all such pictures of life 
woman does not cut a very respectable figure. Such is precisely the 
case; and we may add that the character of woman is depreciated 
most in those df our fast novels where a woman is the writer. When 
we have been told of a heroine, in the incipient stages of her career, 
that her throat was long and slender, though it denoted physical 
strength ; that her neck, white as the driven snow, was the full blue- 
veined bosom of a goddess (one of those confusions of terms which, 
like the violations of grammar, dapple the pages of our fast novelists) ; 
and that these beauties were not much concealed by the low-cut bodice 
that held them—we are quite prepared to find that her heart is 
not the abode of all the virtues under heaven, and that the authoress 
who selects such a subject to sit to her has nota very exalted opinion of 
the sex to which they both belong. Accordingly we are assured, by these 
cynical instructors, of a multitude of things concerning dear devout 
woman by no means pleasant to hear. The insight and sympathy 
which feel a divinity in all created things, and a joy unutterable in the 
natural beauty of the earth, are, we are told, lacking in the generality 
of women, notwithstanding their claims to the monopoly of emotion. 
Women’s tears flow freely, but they can easily be diverted from their 
eourse by bonbons; whilst men, who always say “ Gammon!” to senti- 
ment, even while they are saying it are ‘feeling in their pockets, and 
pondering what is the best thing todo. Some pretty feminine kisses 
lead to the observation that surely Judas must have been a woman 
disguised! All evil things, though invented by the devil, have been 
improved on by women. Both people in town and people in the 
country are well aware that the devil and the fair sex always were in 
partnership and good accord. Into any feminine thing, the devil, 
before it is born, instils the knowledge of evil ; he still keeps the apples 
by him with which he tempted Eve. Fine things make the happiness 
of women—they are so material. They are angels, of course; but 
they are uncommonly sharp angels where money and good living are 
concerned. Men can he hard enough, can swear savagely on occasions, 
can hit mercilessly when they are so minded; but, for all that, they 
are never hard with the ‘chill, contented, egotistic, lifelong brutality 
of women. Apres moi le déluge—that is a woman all over. Cuckoos 
and women are very much like each other. To get a well-feathered 
nest without the trouble of making it, and to keep easily in it them- 
selves, no matter who may turn out in the cold, is both cuckoo and 
woman to the life; and while we are quoting Herrick and Wordsworth 


about them as we walk in the dewy greenwood, they are busy slaying 
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the lonely fledglings, that their own young may lie snug and warm. 
When cats die they become women. Perhaps you never knew that? 
Well—look at their pretty little teeth, their velvet skins, their agile 
grace, their idolatry of warmth, of ease, of good living—their chilly 
sensualism, their frolics, that always end in a scratch toa playmate— 
their passion for chasing a mouse, or alover, that, once caught or slain, 
is valueless vermin for evermore. Cats keep up their characteristics 
when they turn into women. . 

This is a pretty category of charges, but we confess it in no degree 
surprises us. We daresay it is true enough of the women who cut 
their boddices low to show the blue-veined bosom of a goddess—of the 
women who come out on to balconies when men are nigh, with bare 
round arms, hair floating in the wind, and little feet and ankles pro- 
truding from gorgeous dressing-gowns—of the women the heels of 
whose boots go “ Click-clack ” like a cavalryman’s. But we imagine there 
still are women with none of these brilliant characteristics: mothers 
who would go to the stake for their children, or for anybody else’s, if 
they happen to have none of their own; wives who tower in moral 
height far above husbands who are by no means the basest of their 
species; daughters devoid of guile, and not one whit worse for the 
sorry bargain between Eve and the devil. But they do not inhabit 
the fast land, and they are not suitable models for fast novelists. On 
the other hand, fast land is pretty densely peopled, and its denizens 
present abundant opportunities for study. And the subscribers to our 
circulating libraries like these studies best. There is a mischievous and 
unwholesome curiosity abroad—or at home, it would perhaps be more cor- 
rect to say—concerning the lives and doings of the non-domestic classes. 
Anonyma, if the paradox may be pardoned, is the name of names, and 
has become a household word. Just as all the world is anxious to be 
_ rich, or to be on good terms with rich people, so is it anxious to know 
all about those folks who spend money, or on whom it is spent. And 
thus it becomes acquainted with the female types of our fast novelists. 
Thus, furthermore, is it that the current notion, if not the current 
ideal, of woman is degraded. We have but little sympathy with the 
advocates of what are denominated, in the shallow jargon of the period, 
“woman's rights,” and we entertain no expectation of seeing them, 
when justly understood, asserted by encouraging in women a distaste 
for their natural duties. But we do hold that one of the leading 
notes of any era of true civilization is the amount of reverence that 
prevails for woman. We are not advancing in the path of any real 
progress so long as women are sinking in men’s esteem. What Mr. 
Tennyson has said, in two rather clumsy lines, is at any rate true: 


“For men, at most, differ as heaven and earth, 
But women, worst and best, as heaven and hell.” 
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The mischief of it is, that the “hellish” women are all the fashion in 
many drawing-rooms, and in those romances which, had they been 
written twenty years ago, Mr. Mudie would have excluded from his 
list, but which now, though boys perhaps may pass them by, are the 
staple food of virgins. Is not all this very wicked? The fast novelist 
has a readymade reply: “ Wicked! what a silly oldfashioned word! 
My dear child! we are only a trifle fast, and very intensely fashion- 
able.” 

It is curious to note the different tone adopted by our fast novelists 
when speaking of their wicked heroes. They let us see, plainly enough, 
that their heroines, though lovely, bewitching, and fascinatingly 
attired, are (in their own phraseology) a bad lot, and are the cause of 
all their own cynical observations about women. But their heroes !— 
they are truly heroes, despite their naughtiness. They are described 
as big fellows, awfully handsome—sometimes bearded and bronzed 
like Asiatics, sometimes with blue Plantagenet eyes and Norman pro- 
files. They have reckless, devil-may-care, picturesque faces, and great 
sinewy limbs. For caustive pieces of incisive irony, or for a wistful 
tender touch of thought, none are equal to these stalwart debonnaire 
brigands. They have been cut all to pieces a hundred times, and have 
killed more “niggers” by their own hand than any man of their 
years inthe army. They set the skulls of all the Asiatics they have 
ever slain ina row on the tops of their houses on illuminating nights 
in Calcutta, fill them with clay, and stick candles into them, lighting 
up the fleshless jaws and the orbless eyes (sic). ‘They are known for 
their duels, their intrigues, their fatality to married women, and many 
other wicked sports and pastimes, and belong, every man of them, to 
a set as wild as it is thoroughbred. But they have all done some 
one wonderful act of heroism, which they themselves never mention, 
but with which the whole world is acquainted. They allow them- 
selves to be killed by the most lingering and hideous of deaths in China, 
because they refuse to tell one harmless lie, though they never spare 
a man in their wrath, or a woman in their lust. Though they spend 
their days in bed, and their nights toying with actresses, they have 
the impetuosity of Ajax, the courage of Achilles, and the strength of 
Hector, whenever an emergency rouses them from the serenity and 
impassiveness of their temper and habits. One of them has a theatre, 
where there is a row because his mistress fails to appear in the lead- 
ing part of the burlesque. The pit and gallery commence tearing 
up the benches and rending the hangings. Then the fire of the 
hero’s natural scorn breaks into flame. The roughs go down before 
him like felled oxen; and here and there a rioter, glancing up and 
catching the look in his eyes, crouches, though unstruck, like a lashed 
hound before him. The mob know by instinct that he contemns them, 
and that there is a certain fierce cool sweet delight in the mere 
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sense of combat that has both pleasure and passion for the quiet 
aristocrat. Indeed, they possess every virtue under heaven, save 
one; and we may say of them, with a slight variation, what Merlin 
says to Vivien of his friends of the Table Round—that they are “all 
brave, and many generous, but none chaste.” Yet our “ fast novelists,” 
especially our female fast novelists, admire them consumedly. 

If we ask why is this, and how comes it that the heroes, who are in 
reality only masculine counterparts of the heroines, are thus held up 
to our admiration, whilst no pains is taken to conceal the more than 
half-scorn with which these writers regard their heroines ?—the answer 
is obvious. Our fast novelists have no partiality for either vice or 
virtue, gua vice and virtue; but they have an overpowering adoration 
for strength and power, especially in their coarser manifestations. It 
is the man who usually has the money, the horses, the muscular force, 
the fearlessness of fate and consequences; it is the man who is sup- 
posed—perhaps not very accurately—to tempt, to win, to crush. It 
is he who rides steeplechases, comes black out of battle, leases a 
theatre, commands the services of Anonyma, gives long odds, and is in 
every way the social representative of Force. Him the fast novelist 
puts on a pedestal. He is rather a scoundrel, but he wears fine clothes, 
and knows how to ruin himself like a prince and a blockhead. But 
your criminal little blonde, penniless to begin with, wins her way to 
the front by wiles, by suppleness, by intrigue. She makes a fine 
female subject for our fast novelists, but even they do not ask us to 
fall down and worship her. 

Yet she is a more truthful portrait than her male companion, and 
not one whit more contemptible. The description of his clothes, his 
extravagance, his poorness of speech, his drinking, his idleness, his 
general good-for-nothingness, are fairly true to the life; but his bonnes 

_fortwnes are, in reality, as limited as other peoples, and his exceptional 
bravery and settled silence after it are sheer myths, And the attempt 
to exalt him, and such as he, over the heads of the crowd—to represent 
them as aristocrats justly scornful of people and things below them—is 
as false as it is mischievous. We should be sorry to think that we 
yielded to any of our fast novelists in genuine admiration for aristocracy. 
When an aristocracy abdicates, it is a sorry look-out for the community. 
But the battered and luxurious triflers portrayed by fast novelists are a 
sham and bastard aristocracy. True aristocrats would scorn the base and 
vulgar ostentation which in the novels we have been considering forms 
the very breath of their nostrils. “The mob rules already,” scornfully 
exclaims one of our fast novelists. If it does not, it of a surety soon 
will do, if all there is to resist it be azure hangings silver-starred, 
sequestered beds with silver angels suspended over them, perfect 
wines, perfect cooks, perfect cigars, and boots that cost thirty guineas 
a pair. “ Balayez-moi tout ga,” is the exclamation that rises in every 
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man’s throat at such a sordid spectacle. We do not say that the 
canker of odious luxury, spawned of a mercantile age, has not been 
embraced and propagated by supposed aristocrats who ought to have 
known better ; but, far from raising those whom they imitate, these sink 
to their level, and sound judgment and discriminating language knows 
them as aristocrats no more. “It is not maidenly,” says the father of 
one of these heroines, whom he discovers in the moonlight with her hero, 
a man utterly unknown to him—“it is not maidenly to be out at 
nine o'clock at night with that big fellow sprawling at your feet, to 
say nothing of holding your hand. What was he going to do with 
your hand? Puppy! he wants a good kicking. These may be Man- 
chester or Brummagen manners, but they won’t go down here, I can 
tell him.” We cordially agree with the indignant parent. The fast 
heroine in question throws herself on her bed in a passion of angry 
mortified tears, exclaiming: “I unmaidenly !—and he Brummagen! 
Which epithet is worse?” They are both equally severe, and both 
equally true. Whatever “ fast novelists,” a rising middle-class, and a 
falling upper class, may think to the contrary, these heroines are not 
women, and these heroes are not gentlemen. They say that literature 
is prophetic. Let us hope that novels—as the prospectus of a distin- 
guished magazine editor, himself a novelist, not long ago implied 
—are not literature ; otherwise they would prophesy the speedy 
disappearance of the two types of both sexes that are alone worth 
preserving. 

It would not be fair to conclude this paper without an acknowledg- 
ment of the very considerable ability possessed by some of our fast 
novelists. They take extraordinary liberties with the English lan- 
guage; but, in spite of their disregard of grammar, they are not 
unoften undeniably eloquent. We find them so ignorant of one of 
the most familiar of quadrupeds, as to write of a horse’s “ off near- 
leg ;’ yet they can describe a steeplechase with spirit. Their 
heroes go to the drive in a tandem with outriders, but, notwith- 
standing this strange confusion of curricular arrangements, they can 
present Hyde Park to your eyes with a certain brilliant dexterity. 
When they take you to Italy in December, and ask you to travel 
between Rome and Civita Vecchia, they show you in that month 
vine-wreathed ruins, and a great golden waste all alive with glorious 
coloured insects and waving various-hued grasses; but they carry 
their cockney knack of not being dull across the Alps, and lure 
thousands of readers into overlooking their blunders. Novelists need 
not be pundits; and, on the whole, we are far more surprised at what 
they do know, than at what they do not—more astonished even at 
their fluent rhetoric than at their imperfect acquaintance with the rules 
of syntax—more disposed to admire their talents than to insist on 
their lack of sound attainments. What we deplore is the use it seems 
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they have been driven to make of their natural powers. We presume 
it is inevitable, and that our “fast novelists” procreate “after their 
kind.” But it is one thing to avoid a fault, and another to ignore it. 
Let us recognise “bad style,” even if we are its slaves. It is not 
probable that the Divorce Bill and the Limited Liability Act will be 
repealed, or that our. communications with France will grow less 
frequent. Perhaps, however, by that law of reaction of which we 
have spoken, our countrymen and countrywomen will by-and-by grow 
tired of being immoral, speculative, and un-English; and legislative 
enactments will then become harmless in the obverse sense to that 
which is usually attached to the question, Quid leges sine moribus ? 
Or, if something of this kind does not happen, the malady will cure 
itself more violently. We all know what fast pace, unchecked, must 
end in; and the historian of the future, brooding over our decline 
and fall, will in that case root among our fast novels, and with copious 
quotations from their dazzling pages will point his moral and—with 
a few necessary changes of grammar—adorn his tale. 
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Born May 18, 1858; Diep Decemser 18, 1867. 
By Mrs. ACTON TINDAL. 


Oh! whither didst thou travel 
Through the starry vague twilight ? 
A tender unhoused Spirit, 

A Child’s soul, young and white, 

A Dove—o’er pathless waters 

Put forth to fare at night! 


Nor eye nor ear may follow, 
That track each treads alone— 
Into the Life invisible, 
Impalpable, unknown— 

The darkness of the sepulchre— 
The silence of the stone ! 


The still small Voice that called thee 
Whispered of Love—not Dread— 
Thy wanderings were with Angels 
That watched around thy bed— 
The radiant Faith of Childhood 

Its lark-like wings outspread ! 





Unspotted sweet Child-maiden, 
Wrapped in thy fair white shroud ! 
With God in Death we left thee 
Beyond Life’s busy crowd— 

The striving of the people— 

Their madness fierce and loud. 


Yet in my sight thou liest— 

O’er pleasant fields I see 

The place where thou art waiting 

In the grave prepared for me ; 

And I yearn, with strange home-sickness, 
To sktre that bed with thee! 
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Good morrow to thee, Little One! 

So near—so far away— 

When sings the Lark above thee 

In the summer morn I say— 

When the Bees hang drunk with honey 
In the Crown Imperial’s bell, 

And the Butterflies go gadding 

Thro’ haunts thou lov’dst so well. 


Good even to thee, Darling! 

In thy little grave—I say— 

When the narrow shadows lengthen 
Of the Beeches o’er the way. 

I remember thy returning 

With short steps, light and fleet— 
Thro’ the yellow Crowcups coming 
With their gold-dust on thy feet-— 
O’er the speckled Orchis treading— 
Thro’ the balmy Meadowsweet. 


When the tepid South-wind whispers, 
And the Harvest-moon is bright, 

T lean out, o’er the Clematis, 

To bid thee, Child—good night ! 
While empty in the moonshine 

Thy bed lies cold and white. 

Thine Angel often heard thee 

And saw thee kneeling there, 

In sleepy reverence faltering 

Thy well-conned evening prayer, 
While my hand lay warmly nestling 
In the tangle of thy hair. 


When the Hoarfrost strews with ashes 
The still and ice-bound earth,— 
When storms thro’ the starry Heaven 
The North-wind’s ravening mirth— 
Ah! then ’tis hard to leave thee— 
Without—beneath the snow! 

When the Christmas Tree is lighted, 
And the rooms are all aglow. 

When thy little Twin-born Sister 
With gift and smile goes round, 

Of thy companion figure 

No shadow falls—no sound— 

Swells not the childish carol, 

Thy young voice true and sweet ;° 
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And bound no more for ever ° 
O’er th’ oaken floor thy feet! 
But I still see thee sitting, 
Child! in thy wonted place— 
With the opal Lamplight shining 
Down on thy soft clear face. 

All beautiful with pleasure, 

Thy blush that came and fled, 
As a sunset haunts my memory, 
The glow of a cheek long dead. | 
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The wasting years are washing, 
With each recurrent wave, 
Away thy tiny footprints, 
A-low thy small green Grave. 


My Child! mine unforgotten ! 
The Love within my heart 

Goes aching forth to seek thee, 
Whate’er—where’er thou art. 

A Tryst wilt thou be keeping, 
Beyond Life’s Bridge of Sighs, 
When the dim gates of Hades 
For me, in silence, rise ? 

When the grim craft dully grazes 
The unknown shore, wilt thou 
With small pale hand outreaching 
Lean o’er the shadowy prow, 

And fold, and wrap me to thee, 
Thy cheek against my brow? 


But an agony comes o'er me 

Of Hope, and Fear, and Love,— 

I ask the Earth beneath me— 

I ery to Heaven above: 

* Lives she? and shall I see her 
Again in Heaven or Earth? 

I, that have borne, and wore her, 
And travailed at her birth! 

Lives she within the universe 

As Angel, Ghost, or Shade ? 

In the air that vibrates round us— 
In the skies with worlds inlaid ? 
Lives she ? and shall I know her 
Again? O Christ! once more— 
Will He who took restore her, 
With the sweet child’s face she wore ? 
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In the joy and charm of childhood 
To the Hearts she won of yore? 
Or—shall I meet a Being, 
Wise, awful, and mature ? 

All glorious among Angels? 

All passionless and pure ? 

Hath she the loving memory 

Of this brief life outgrown ? 

Is she, to better’ parents, 

Born in a happier zone? 

Calls she another—‘ Mother’? 
She! that was all mine own ?” 





We grope the air around us, 

To feel a Presence near— 

We listen for lost voices 

With ears that yearn to hear ; 
Our sad eyes search the shadows 
For outlines vague but dear— 





Oh! for a sign, a syllable, 

A token, gleam, or sound, 

To break Death’s stony silence, 
To light Death’s rigid bound, 
To flash on Hope the certainty 
That Life in Death is found! 


One Fear with Faith is warring, 

One Dread haunts all Mankind ; 
Clothed in their own Identity, 

Of Memory, Thought, and Mind, 

Our Dead—not changed, but perfected, 
Our Lost Ones—shall we find ? 

We, who lived in and for them— 

We, whom they left behind ? 


The grieving Heart grown weary 

Pines in unanswered Prayer— 

Fainting—but not unholy— 

Crushed by the doom we bear. 

Oh! give us Grace, sweet Saviour, 

To cast on Thee our care; 
Oh! keep us, and sustain us, 
That we fail not in Despair ! | 
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Tue train was on the point of starting. Frantically I rushed into 
the first carriage that offered. My vis-d-vis and sole travelling com- 
panion was a lady. A nuisance, thought I; nothing beguiles the 
tedium of a long journey like the fragrant weed; and experience 
teaches—a judicious tip can always secure us that luxury. Well, I 
should change carriages at the next stopping-place—pity it is some 
hours away. Meantime, with a coldly critical eye, I proceeded to 
take stock of my companion. In common with my species, I love to 
look on a beautiful woman ; and this woman was very pleasant to the 
eye. She had laid aside her tiny black-velvet hat, and a hood—white, 
soft, fleecy, like new-fallen snow—rested on her dark hair, and was 
lightly fastened under a white round chin by a knot of intense scarlet 
that became her dark beauty rarely. ‘The wavy hair was parted on 
a low white forehead, and great dreamy eyes of the purest grey 
looked- out from between jetty fringes. I doubt if any man could 
trust himself to look down, down into their slumberous depths, and 
yet his pulse not quicken by an extra beat or so. She wore the 
hideous upper garment known as a loose jacket, but even that abomi- 
nation could not conceal the sweeping outlines of a grand bust. She 
was in the pride and prime of her ripe loveliness, and might be some 
six or seven-and-twenty. More beautiful women, according to the 
approved standard of the Greeks, I had often seen, but never one so 
(there is no English for it) séduisante as this one. Be sure I did not 
allow my beauty to become cognisant of my observation. Conscious- 
ness spoils the prettiest picture. Presently she dropped the paper- 
knife with which she was languidly cutting open the leaves of Punch. 
I picked it up, and thereupon we naturally fell into conversation. 
Hazardous, I thought. 

It is a rule of mine never to converse in a railway-carriage with a 
woman, more especially a pretty one. The process is almost always 
disenchanting—the approved feminine mode of talk, or rather scream, 
under such circumstances, being in a harsh and distracting treble, 
exceedingly terrifying. But my fair companion at once stilled my 
fears : instead of rising, her voice seemed to fall into a lower key, that 
interpenetrated the labouring steam with.a subtle sweetness. The 
tobacco-hunger under which I pined at the commencement of the 
journey subsided completely ; and when the ardently-desired stopping- 
place was reached, my only fear was that some unmitigated bore 
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would stumble into our carriage and disturb the ¢éte-d-téte. As good 
luck would have it, there were few passengers to London that bleak 
March day, and the remaining hours sped free from intrusion. 

When two people have journeyed in company for six or eight hours, 
they either part in apathetic indifference, in an enmity they hardly 
care to conceal, or on decidedly amicable terms. I found that I be- 
longed to the class last mentioned; and, for the first time in my 
recollection, a pang of regret shot through me as the train stopped 
at Euston Square. ‘To use the elegant language of Dick Turfly here, 
I must say good-bye for ever and a day to the first woman who had 
made running with Habana and come in at a canter! 

She evidently expected no one to mect her, and no one came. 
In the imperfect light I could not make out the address on her 
luggage, only the name—“ Miss Delorme.” 

-As we shook hands at parting, I said, “This world is so small, I 
daresay we shall meet again.” 

She gave me one of her smiles, all the more precious that they 
were rare, and drove away into the darkness. 

“Heigho! I suppose I have seen the last of my fair friend,” I 
said, as I rattled off in a hansom to my old quarters in town. 

For about the first time in my chequered existence I sipped my 
post-prandial Lafitte in a dejected mood. And as I puffed at my 
regalia, the wreaths of smoke perpetually shaped themselves into the 
likeness of a certain piquante face, surmounted by a white hood tied 
with a cherry ribbon. 

Pshaw! With a short laugh at my own folly I lounged out to spend 
an hour or two at a well-known haunt of amusement. To-night this 
masculine resort had lost its charm, if charm it ever had. Coralie and 
Pelagia, with blackened eyelids and over-lavish display of full-blown 
charms, the sickly odour of perfumery—the whole place and its adjuncts 
were simply disgusting. I confess this phase of feeling was a novel 
one, but I did not care to have it out with myself analytically just 
then. “I shall be all right to-morrow,” I said, as I turned in; “ the 
long journey has upset me.” Which last observation was a true one. 
Next morning I had an uneasy consciousness I was not so jolly as 
usual, and while I dressed, I whistled to keep my courage up. And 
as the day advanced, symptoms of something amiss set in so decidedly 
that they could no longer be ignored. 

It is always best to look one’s circumstances fair and full in the 
face, whatever they may be. And after a reflective survey of mine, I 
deliberately told myself that the lady of the train had taken complete 
possession of me; that she, was the only woman I had ever met who, 
I felt, exactly suited me in every fibre; and that she, and she alone, 
held my life’s happiness in her two white hands. Not without bitter 
humiliation did I come to this conclusion. Heretofore I had utterly 
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contemned love and love-making. Any fellow who was spoony was 
ever the butt for all the shafts of my ridicule. And that I, the hard- 
hearted old stager, should be compelled like any lovesick boy to knock 
under to the old disease was, to say the least, degrading. Oh! I 
thought, if sooner or later it must come, better have it well over in 
one’s salad days. When it attacks a fellow in his thirties for the first 
time, it goes as hard with him as the whooping-cough at that mature 
age. ‘Truly I was sick. The jovial faces of my familiars filled me 
with disgust—from all jollification I turned with loathing. Strange, 
I had never met her nor even heard her name. ‘The question that 
haunted me day and night was—how can I see her again? But no 
feasible plan presented itself, and I disquieted my soul in vain. Ten 
fevered days in town; then one fine morning I ran down to South- 
ampton to have a look at De Vere’s steam-yacht. 

As I lounged in the direction of the Docks—by Jove! what an 
extraordinary coincidence—a few paces ahead of me was “‘ my beautiful 
lady!” No mistaking the leisurely majestic tread, and the tall 
grandly-proportioned form. Alone, too, as I had seen her before, 
her grave pure face the best safeguard against insult. I need 
scarcely say it was the work of a moment to get alongside, doff my 
hat, and ask if I could be of any use. She greeted me with a heart- 
warming smile, but declined my offer of assistance. She was there, 
she told me, to meet a brother from India coming home on sick-leave. 

“My only brother, almost my only relation,” she said, looking 
wistfully out of great dreamy eyes. ‘Then, remembering I was only a 
casual acquaintance, she again told me she had all the necessary in- 
formation about the arrival of the steamer, and in the slight bow that 
followed I felt I was dismissed. 

Some two hours after the rencontre, the bustle on the pier told me 
the Indian steamer was in. Oh, the eager faces that line the quay ! 
Oh, the fond, fond arms outstretched to enfold the loved and the long 
lost! As 1 stood watching on the pier-edge I was human enough to 
be moved by the scene. I saw Miss Delorme go on board; eagerly 
she scanned each sun-bronzed face—disappointedly she turned to the 
captain. A spasm of pain seemed to contract his weather-worn coun- 
tenance, as he replied. She pressed her hand to her heart, and re- 
mained standing, motionless as a statue. Good God! her brother 
has died on the homeward voyage! Quick as thought I sprang on 
board. It was too true !—the poor fellow had breathed his last as the 
white cliffs hove in sight. “ Miss Delorme,” I said, laying my hand 
gently on her arm, “come with me.” With touching docileness she 
suffered me to lead her away. 

I took her to a comfortable oldfashioned hostelry near the pier, 
but her dumb dry-eyed grief frightened me so thoroughly that I was 
puzzled what next to do. Men are so clumsy in all such crises. Faute 
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de mieua, I sent the landlady, a motherly soul, to see what she could 
do. Presently she returned, well-pleased— 

“She's a-cryin’ her heart out, poor lady! that'll do her a power of 

ood.” 
; An hour later I called, and was much surprised to be received by 
Miss Delorme, pale and grief-worn, but composed and dressed for 
travelling. 

“Excuse nfv,” I said, “but to-night you are hardly fit for a journey.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “‘I can manage very well; and I must return 
to town at once.” 

“ At all events,” said I, hesitatingly, “you will permit me to be 
your escort so far. My name is Brooke—Harry Brooke, at your 
service.” 

She tried to smile. It was a sad mockery. 

“Ah!” she said, impulsively, “now I am so utterly, utterly bankrupt!” 

Then she covered her face, and tears slid through her fingers. After 
the manner of men, though I was dying to say or do anything to 
comfort her, I only felt intensely awkward, and was speechless. It 
did suggest itself to put my arm round her and kiss away the tears, 
but I felt such a proceeding, at this stage, would inevitably be fatal, 
and forbore. Miss Delorme, I saw, was a woman of rare self-control. 
In a few minutes all traces of the outburst subsided, and she was 
walking with me to the station. At our journey’s end, so deathly 
grew the pallor of her cheek that I was more than thankful when our 
cab drew up at a certain bright little mansion in Mayfair. At the 
door stood the lady of the house, eager to welcome wanderers. 

“Millicent, my love, how white you are! And where is Ned ?” 

But Miss Delorme had quietly fainted ; and the sad task of telling 
the old lady, in a few hurried words, of the death of her nephew, 
Captain Delorme, fell to my share. Then I left them with their great 
sorrow. 

After duly accrediting myself to Miss Delorme’s aunt, Lady Brabazon, 
I went earnestly about my wooing. Almost every day, for several 
weeks, found me at the house in Mayfair. By Lady Brabazon—who, 
as it turned out, was a school-friend of my late mother—I was always 
received with marked cordiality, but I never could construe the 
languid kindness with which Miss Delorme endured my visits into 
the faintest approach to tendresse. Iam not famous for patient and 
continuous endurance of pain, either mental or physical. Better a 
short sharp wrench of agony and done with it, than hours and days 
of wearing suffering. And, true to my creed, I resolved to have it out 
with Miss Delorme, and, one way or another, put an end to the mental 
anxiety which was beginning to plough lines in my once jovial and 
careless countenance. Yes, I should ‘ put it to the touch, and gain 
or lose it all.” Thus resolute, I was shown into my lady’s boudoir ; 
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here I found Millicent alone. In the great crises of life I am, for- 
tunately, not nervous. And nowI felt as cool as I know I should 
were I leading a forlorn hope. Seating myself to look her straight in 
the eyes, I plunged boldly, in medias res: 

“T have come here to tell you I love you, Millicent Delorme—love 
you with all my heart, and to ask you if you will marry me?” 

To the full as cool as I, she looked me in the eyes and said, “ No”— 
a round, clear, decided ‘‘ No,” in her calm high-bred voice. My nerves 
experienced ever so slight a shock. 

“Pray, pray be candid with me,” I said, “and tell me why you say 
me nay ?” 

“Mr. Brooke, you have been very good to me; you are good to me 
always, and you deserve candour, and shall have it at all costs. I 
say ‘No’ to you because I have no love to give you; and again ‘ No,’ 
because you, a gentleman with all the proud instincts of class strong 
in you, would not ask to wed me if you knew my antecedents.” 

Here a burning blush flamed on her cheek. She paused, and I took 
up the tale: “As to love, I fancy I have enough for both. I do not 
ask you to love me—I only ask you to let me love you. And, for the 
mysterious antecedents as reasons, they are nowhere.” 

She slightly shivered. “Mr. Brook, must I again repeat, I shall 
not, may not, marry you nor any man? Think you I have lived all 
these years, those weary years, and have not known love? Yes, the 
intense, unreasoning, impassioned love that flames in the heart but 
once and burns it away, I think. And is there not always a horrid 
possibility of shipwreck and great loss in such wild love?” As she 
thus spoke, in a low tone, her lips quivered and her eyes quailed 
at the cruelty of her self-scourging. 

We both rose to say the farewell word. She looked more than 
ever superb—the flush of excitement on her cheek—the glorious 
outlines of her form showed to perfection by the well-fitting bodice. 
Her loveliness intoxicated me. I could not, would not, relinquish 
this peerless woman without one other desperate effort. 

“ Millicent !” I cried, all my heart in my voice, “ what care I for the 
past? You are my first, last, only love! Give yourself to me and 
make me happy, for you alone can.” 

“No! a thousand times,” she said, “and I am kinder to you than 
you know.” Then she left the room, and I showed myself out with 
my broken heart. 

I have always derived a certain amount of consolation from the 
optimism that teaches “whatever is, is best.” It calms a man for 
reviewing the position. But on this occasion I was too utterly 
beaten to philosophise as usual. Miss Delorme’s reasons for refusing 
me were doubtless good ones, but I smarted under my defeat and loss. 

To be sure, for aught I knew, the man she loved so fondly might 
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still be a sojourner on the earth, and might, one fine day, turn up 
at Brookcotes (as one reads of in novels), and demand to see my 
wife, supposing Millicent were she! Yet not even this horrible con- 
tingency reconciled me to my fate. 

Heigh-ho! I had had enough of love and love-making to last a 
lifetime. Intwo days I closed my negotiations with De Vere for the 
purchase of his steam-yacht, organised a hunting-party, and dropped 
down the river outward-bound for Africa. Landing at Algiers, 
almost the first man I met was Algy Seyton. It was a good ten 
years since we had met; ¢hen he was the spoilt darling of London 
seasons, and the handsomest man in the Guards. Now his fine 
stalwart form was bent, emaciated, and consumption’s red danger-flag 
hung out on either cheek. 

“By Jove, Hal, you look as scared as though you had seen a 
ghost!” And so I had—the ghost of Algy Seyton. 

“Sorry to see you looking so seedy, old fellow. Hope you'll soon 
be all right again!” I said, cheerily. 

“ Never, Brook! and you know it,” then in the old reckless way I 
knew of old. “ You see I’ve been an outrage on the respectability of 
my people all my days, and now I have finally made up my mind to 
relieve them of a nuisance. It’s the pace that kills, Hal, and mine 
has been tremendous.” 

Poor Seyton! It had come to this, then—the handsome petted 
guardsman dying, alone and uncared-for, on the shores of Africa. 
Telle est la vie! 

The morning after our rencontre, I announced my intention of 
remaining behind. “You fellows must go up-country without me; 
Algy’s evidently not long for this world, and it’s a shame for us 
all to leave him.” And they all went off into the interior, leaving 
me at Algiers. 

One morning, as I bent over Seyton to arrange his pillow, I noticed 
the locket he wore had flown open, anf a rare face of girlish beauty 
smiled out at me. 

“ Millicent Delorme !” I exclaimed, impulsively. 

“What do you know of Millicent Delorme?” said Seyton, fixing 
his dark eyes keenly on mine. 

“Not much,” said I (I flatter myself, unconcernedly) ; “it was my 
sad duty to escort her to her aunt, Lady Brabazon’s, just after she 
had heard of her brother’s death.” 

“So George Delorme is dead! My poor Milly, fate has been 
cruel to thee !” 

Now I have the clue, thought I, and shall unravel the mystery of 
the antecedents by-and-by. 


“Tell me, Brooke, does she look like this now ?” lightly touching 
the photo. 
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“Yes, very like; a little older, but not less beautiful.” 

“She’s not married ?” 

“No.” 

A half-smile shimmered on his wan face.’ 

“T need not have asked that; men are incredulous about the con- 
stancy of women nowadays, and no wonder; but there are a few 
women still left (and she is of them), who, loving once and for ever, 
are too noble and too good to sell themselves for gold or position.” 

“TI suppose you have heard the historiette in which Millicent 
Delorme and Algernon Seyton were chief actors ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ No ?—why the town rang with it eight years agone.” 

“] was serving in India then,” I said, “and by the time I returned 
I fancy the story, whatever it was, had blown over.” 

“Let’s have it now,” I said, lightly; but I prepared to listen as a 
man might to his death-knell :— 

“ Well, to commence, my governor paid off my debts twice. I 
knew for certain he would see me at the deuce before he cleared me a 
third time, and I was again hopelessly involved. And yet I—unlucky 
younger son, and worse than penniless guardsman—presumed to fall 
in love with the reigning beauty of the season, Miss Delorme. And, 
more than all strange, she gave me love for love. I never asked 
myself how it was all to end. The present suffices. Let us not fling 
the cold shadow of an unkindly future over our delicious hour of 
sunshine. I am like a woman in that. 

“One evening, going up the steps of General Delorme’s house in 
Eaton Square—a bouquet of rare flowers in my hand for Millicent— 
I came face to face with the General. 

“* Ah, Captain Seyton, how do?’ without offering his hand. ‘ This 
bouquet is intended for Miss Delorme, I presume ?” 

“Tt is, I said, haughtily. 

“«Then, sir, let me tell you it shall not reach its destination. The 
intimacy that has too long subsisted between you and Miss Delorme 
must come to an end at once, and for ever.’ 

“* All right, I said, coolly; ‘I hate a scene, more especially on 
door-steps.’ And pitching the offending bouquet down an area, I 
turned on my heel and walked off to my club. 

“After this contretemps, when we met in society, Milly and I, by 
preconcerted arrangement, shunned one another so religiously that 
an outsider might well think a deadly feud raged between us. And 
I can tell you it was deuced hard lines to see her scattering smiles 
‘right and left, and not one to fall to my share. But we must be 
content to bide our time. At last, one fine day at the fag-end of the 
season, old Delorme was called out of town for a day or two on urgent 
business. 
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“T watched him safely off by a morning train, and gaily hied me to 
Eaton Square. By wonderful good-luck the hall-door stood open 
and unguarded by John Thomas. Lightly Iran up the steps and 
upstairs to my dear girl’s boudoir. And as I clasped her in my arms 
the ecstasy of the moment almost atoned for the enforced coldness of 
the previous weeks. But tender reminiscences must be unutterably 
tedious to a hard-hearted buffer like Harry Brooke, who laughs at 
love, so I spare you. Well, with my usual fatal disregard of con- 
sequences, I proposed that we should take advantage of the exquisite 
weather—drive quietly down to Richmond and go on the river. We 
should be safer there, I represented, than in a house full of prating 
servants. The General was safe out of town. Above all, I dwelt on 
the anguish which had been my portion for the last desolate weeks, 
and pleaded hard for indemnity. 

“ After some demur she yielded. Ofcourse we took every precaution, 
and secure of observation, as we fondly believed, we got down to 
Richmond. What need to recall those long-dead hours, when we 
two who loved, together and alone floated on and on, taking no note 
of time ? 

“Our happiness was too deep to brim over in words. Only the 
slow throb of the rowlocks broke the impassioned silence as the boat 
carried us down and down the stream. Twilight darkened into night, 
still I insanely delayed our return. And when at length we pulled 
into an out-of-the-way halting-place, it was quite dark and very late. 
To return by boat, all those miles, in the chill dark night, was simply 
impossible. And in this distant village, if there had been a carriage 
to hire (which there was not), we could not in any case get back to 
town before early morning. As the thought flashed through my 
brain that I had horribly compromised the woman I loved so dearly, 
I bitterly cursed my imprudence. However, I laid the flattering 
unction to my soul, that as General Delorme was safe out of town, 
Millicent should easily regain her home unquestioned, and no one 
ever a bit the wiser. We were in the best parlour of the village inn ; 
the landlady herself had simperingly brought us in some tea. ‘Con- 
found the woman!’ I thought; ‘she evidently takes us for a young 
couple commencing the honeymoon.’ 

“Tn our awkward dilemma Milly had turned a shade pale or so, but 
she raised her great lovelit eyes, full of trust, as ever, to mine. And 
as she sat there, in all her ripe young beauty, the spell of her loveliness 
worked in my veins. Innocent Milly! little did she know the pre- 
cipice on which she stood, but J knew. 

“Harry, don’t think me a coxcomb ; but she did love me so utterly, 
so blindly, I knew, if I were scoundrel enough, I could lead her 
captive at my will. 

“T tell you, Brooke, as man to man, the temptation that assailed me 
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was maddening. Why should not we, I and the woman I loved, 
and who loved me, turn our backs on a cold world, bid defiance to its 
laws, and at an altar of our own rearing, vow from this hour to love 
and cleave to one another all our life long ? od 

“Tt was never my way to resist temptation, you know. But, thank 
God! I was man enough to wrestle with and overcome this devil- 
begotten one. 

“Breaking the silence which had decided the issue of a fateful 
conflict, she said, in that thrilling voice of hers, ‘Algy, you had 
better go and look for a night’s lodging at the farmhouse over the 
way, and I shall make good my quarters here.’ 

“T rose, and at once said a short and cold ‘ Good-night.’ When we 
met next morning, the cheery light disposed us to smile over the mis- 
adventure of yesterday. But all such smiling was quenched soon 
enough; for when Millicent arrived at her home, she found that her 
father also had arrived unexpectedly the night before. 

“Tn his sternest voice he called her into the library. ‘ Wretched 
girl ! he commenced. 

“ ¢ Father, hear me!’ 

“No, the hard old brute refused to listen. 

«You left this house yesterday to join Captain Seyton ; you have 
been away all night with him.’ 

“She shuddered, and again: essayed to speak. 

“Do not attempt to deny it!’ he thundered, in his rage. ‘ You 
were recognised at Richmond by a friend of my own. Millicent 
Delorme! I forbid you to remain another hour under my roof. _Go 
back to the lover for whom you have disgraced name and fame !’ 

“She needed no second bidding; her blood boiled with the sense of 
injusticé done her. She might no longer order the carriage, but she, 
with her maid and her other belongings, very speedily drove off in a 
cab to Lady Brabazon’s. Of course Lady B. believed the poor girl's 
tale of innocent misadventure ; as who would not, looking into eyes 
too proud to lie? But the fieriest part of the ordeal was to come. 

“Two days after Miss Delorme found a shelter with Lady Brabazon 
came the Duchess of ’s garden-party. On the best-to-brave-it- 
out principle, Lady Brabazon insisted on Millicent accompanying her 
to the féte. She went. Every woman of note there cut her dead. 
Most of them had long owed her a grudge for her youth and wit 
and beauty, and now they revenged themselves, as is the way of the 
sex; but, worst of all, the men treated her with an odious familiarity 
which was gall and wormwood to her soul. Poor girl! running the 
gauntlet was nothing to it. From that day she steadfastly refused to 
enter society. 

“ And what became of me all this time? you ask. Well, when I got 
back to town that eventful day, I found the affair was already club- 
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talk. The best men seemed to avoid me; on all sides I heard mutter- 
ings of ‘ D——d shame !’"—Pleasant, very ! 

“Oh! if I could but have laid hands on the sneaking rascal who had 
blown on us. By God! I’d have murdered him! 

“Shortly after this old Delorme died suddenly, but not before he had 
taken his daughter back to his trust and affection. And Milly took 
up her abode, en permanence, with Lady Brabazon. 

“By a clause in the General’s will Miss Delorme forfeited every 
farthing of her portion in the event of her marrying me. And for 
an utterly impecunious wretch like Algernon Seyton to enter the 
bonds of holy matrimony would only double misery. J could rough 
it anyhow, but to ask a delicately-nurtured woman to cast in her lot 
with my wretched one was not to be thought of. At last—at last! we 
had overtaken the dark future we refused to look at in our hour of 
sunshine. 

“Nothing was left me but to say farewell, and go. I saw Lady 
Brabazon, who told me much that I have told you, but I could not 
trust myself to see Milly again. That never-to-be-forgotten day at 
Richmond was my last glimpse of paradise. 

“T sold out and went abroad, and have been roving ever since. I 
have gone in for all sorts of excitement—reckless play, heavy wines, 
steeplechasing, and all the rest of it—but for her sake my lips 
have remained sacred to the memory of the last pure kiss she laid on 
them. No alien kisses have overlaid that one to sully it. And now, 
Brooke, that I have come almost to the extreme edge of my reckless 
wasted life (for which God forgive me!), I ask you to give this locket 
into her own hands, after my death, and tell her I have been as loyal 
and true to the memory of our love as she has been—God bless her !” 

I promised to obey his behest. My reflections over this episode in 
the life of the woman I loved, but who did not love me, were not 
untinged with bitterness. For what was this man that Millicent 
Delorme had, after the manner of women, exalted on a pedestal, as a 
god to worship? What but a mere white-handed ‘sybarite, who, 
rather than encounter increased and perhaps imaginary hardships in 
a battle for two, had fled from his love. 

And yet, even while he forsook her, I believe she loved him still. 
Who can read the riddle of a woman’s heart ? 

My watch by Seyton was not long. When the year was but young 
he died. I saw the poor fellow laid in his last resting-place, and set 
sail for England. On my arrival in London I presented myself at 
Lady Brabazon’s. Both ladies greeted me sufficiently cordially. After 
looking at me steadily for a second or two, Miss Delorme said, “ You 
have bad news, Mr. Brooke ?” 

I silently placed the locket in her hand. 

“Algernon Seyton,” she said, “ gone !—dead ?” 
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I bowed my head. With an anguish-wrung face she passed from 
the room. God help her! 

“Poor Algy!” said Lady Brabazon, much moved ; “he was the most 
loveable, the most beautiful, the most recklessly impulsive man I ever 
came across, and he spoilt two lives—he spoilt two lives!” 

I took my leave, and wrote Miss Delorme a detailed account of 
Algy’s last days. 

The man who renews his suit when he is certain of being rejected 
is a fool. I never renewed mine. But, after much wandering, I 
determined to fulfil my obligations as a lord of the soil, the which I 
do to the satisfaction of my conscience and the county. No woman 
holds, or ever will hold, the reins of domestic government at Brook- 
cotes. I am content to let well alone. 
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feine’s Life aud Writings. 


“To BE CONTINUED.” Have we not all, at one time or another, been 
appealed to in imagination by that suggestive sentence? Have we 
not all finished for ourselves the thrilling narrative cut short so mer- 
cilessly by this blighting sentence? We have married the young 
painter to the beautiful heiress, we have inwardly blessed the father- 
in-law who at last consented, and we have hung, or at any rate trans- 
ported, the ruffian. We have done all this mentally, but yet we prefer 
to see it done satisfactorily in black and white by the author who first 
awoke our interest in the dramatis persone. And when the solution 
of continuity extends, not over a week or month, but a year, then in 
ordinary cases the interest first awakened would have either flagged or 
entirely died out by the year’s end of expectation. 

In the case of Herr Strodtmann’s Life of the poet Heine, matters 
wear a different aspect ; the readers of the first volume knew that they 
must wait a year for the second; and, moreover, a poet’s life is not 
one always of thrilling incident—one should say, of external incident ; 
of mental shock and agitation there is no lack. A poet's life, too, is 
known often greatly through his works, so that with a volume of the 
‘Reisebilder, or the ‘Buch der Lieder, in our hand, we could 
calmly wait for the second volume, as it would then only confirm our 
half-sketched views of the poet’s works, and complete the half-drawn 
picture of the poet’s life. And, indeed, Heine’s personality is most 
clearly traceable in all his writings, and more especially, in his prose 
works we can almost catch the sound of his bitter laughter, and 
almost see the nervous, spasmodic movement of his scornful lip. 

In the second volume of Herr Strodtmann’s Life of Heine, that 
has recently appeared, we have the fulfilment of our wishes; the life 
drama is complete, the curtain falls on the death of the poet. And a 
very elegantly, carefully written life it is. There are two or three 
chapters that might have borne shortening, as they refer more to the 
characters and circumstances of Heine’s period than to Heine’s self; 
but abundance is always preferable to poverty of matter, so long as the 
matter itself is readable, and we must allow that this biography is 
very readable. The chapter ‘ Das junge Palestina, as on the condition 
of the Jews in Germany, has general interest ; but as Heine played so 
insignificant a part in Jewish history, and renounced the creed of his 
father and family on so slight a pretext, this chapter might have 
been easily spared. Another chapter, also, devoted to the exposition 
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of Saint Simonism, is not sufficiently biographical to have been intro- 
duced ; but Herr Strodtmann himself possesses the poetic faculty, and 
therefore he is well fitted for the task of writing a poet’s life, and we 
will, therefore, grant him a poet’s licence in the matter of these said 
superfluous chapters. And now to turn to Heine himself. We learn, 
from Herr Strodtmann’s work, that the poet was born on the 13th of 
December, 1799, in a small, low-built, one-storied house, in the Bol- 
kerstrasse of Diisseldorf am Rhein; and this very announcemers 
spoils a witticism that had been attributed to Heine, on the supposi 

tion that his birthday was on the 1st of January, 1800. On the strength 
of this fictitious date he is reported to have said, that he was the first 
man of his century; but as his biographer has drawn up a careful 
genealogical table of Heine’s family, we must allow him to have 
some voice in the matter, and find some other father for this orphan 
not. 

Samson Heine, the poet's father, like our Defoe, kept a small 
draper’s shop, but here the comparison ends. From all accounts 
nature had endowed him with a warm honest heart, but she had 
granted him little else of value, beyond the privilege of being father 
to so distinguished a son as Heinrich, or indeed Harry, as he was 
named in honour of a London business-friend of the family. The 
mother came of the family of the von Geldern, a family of the strictest 
Jewish orthodoxy ; and it is presumable that she held more sway over 
her son’s heart than the father, for there are many and tender allusions 
to his mother scattered through his works, and the father’s name is 
barely mentioned. 

As a proof of Heine’s most tender regard for his mother, is the 
fact, that in his letters to her from Paris he made no mention of his 
long and terrible bodily affliction. When her husband died, and her 
house was burnt down, she lived alone in a lonely house at Hamburg, 
caring little for the outer world of society; her chief literature 
being her son’s letters, written in the most cheerful strain, and her 
son’s published writings, with every allusion to his own failing health 
carefully cut out in the volume sent her by the publisher. And so, 
as she never read the papers, never mixed in society, and never heard 
any complaints from her son of his shattered state, she lived happily 
in the pictured happiness of her favourite son ; she survived him three 
years, and if she had been proud of his brain before, she could in those 
few years be doubly proud of his heart, when she, with the rest of the 
world, learned the sad history of his sufferings. As with the son, 
Goethe was a favourite author, so was he also with the mother, and 
she especially delighted in the ‘ Elegies, showing a leaning towards 
the powerful and classical in art; her educating influence over the 


poet was not to be thought slightingly of, with such a light as Goethe’s 
to guide. 
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As a boy of ten years of age, Heine entered the lower form of the 
public school at Diisseldorf, called the Lyceum, in the French fashion, 
as France held the educational upper hand in Germany at that time. 
The lectures were given in F'rench—the class-books written in French ; 
and those masters who had the misfortune only to speak their native 
German were incontinently dismissed—as ignorant foreigners, it is to 
be presumed. These early French associations served to mould the 
boy’s mind, and to make the transit easy from his native Germany to 
his adopted France. 

There is rather an amusing incident recorded in the ‘ Buch le 
Grand,’ touching the said French lessons :— 

“T remember,” says Heine, “as well as though it had happened 
yesterday, that I experienced many an unpleasantness on account of 
‘la religion.’ The question was put to me some six times at least, 
‘ Henri, what is belief (Glaube) in French? And six times I answered, 
‘le crédit; and each time more tearfully than the rest. And at the 
seventh time, the examiner, purple with rage, cried out, ‘It is la 
religion, and blows rained down, and all my comrades laughed.” 

The music and dancing lessons, which were under domestic control, 
fared ill enough. The too complacent violinist, who was supposed to 
be instructing young Heine in the art that made Paganini historical, 
allowed him to take the part of audience, instead of pupil; for this 
concession, Madame Heine showed the complacent musician the door. 
The dancing-master, being quite of an opposite character, coupled 
every remark on deportment with a blow, and this led to his dismissal 
also—only that he made his exit through the window, the youthful 
pupil serving the bill of ejectment. 

However, in the art of design Heine showed a strong and decided 
interest, and from his boyhood received instruction in it at the 
Diisseldorf Academy, where the new romantic school of art, let us 
call it, first tried its wings, now grown so vigorous, and where Peter 
von Cornelius first taught the grand simplicity of the rising school, 
wherein he stands facile princeps. Heine speaks with enthusiasm of 
this great artist, whose hand was to him “a light solitary spirit- 
hand in this night of art.” And writing from Genoa in 1828, he 
says :— 

“T have never beheld this last painter’s hand without a secret thrill, 
when I saw the man himself—the little sharp man with the fiery 
eyes; and yet, again, this hand awakened in me the feeling of most 
trustlike devotion, when I remembered that it once lovingly lay on 
my little fingers, and helped me to draw some outlines of a face, when 
I, a wee laddie (ein Kleines Biibchen) was learning to draw at the 
Diisseldorf Academy.” 

Another figure of colossal size appeared amid the scenes of Heine’s 
boyhood, which made a deeper impression on his mind than even the 
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“spirit-hand” of Cornelius. It was that of the First Napoleon, who 
visited Diisseldorf in 1811 and 1812; and as the Grand Duchy of 
Berg, having passed through many hands, was transferred to Murat, 
who abdicated in favour of Louis, the King of Holland’s eldest son, 
this led to Heine’s saying, in 1854: “ Louis Napoleon, who never 
abdicated, is my legitimate sovereign.” Heine thus chronicles this 
visit :-— 

“ How did I feel when I saw the man himself, with my own highly- 
favoured eyes—himself, Hosannah! the Emperor? It was in the pro 
menade of the court garden at Diisseldorf. As I pressed through 
the gaping crowd, I thought of his deeds and his battles ; my heart 
beat the general march ; and yet I thought at the same time of the 
police regulations, that there was a fine of five thalers for riding in 
the middle of the promenade; and no police officer confronted him. 
Behind him, on snorting chargers, laden with gold and jewels, rode 
his suite; there was a rolling of drums and a braying of trumpets, 
and the people with a thousand voices cried, ‘ Long live the Emperor!’ 
This picture never fades from my memory. I see him still, high on 
his charger’s back, with the eternal eyes in the imperial face of marble 
looking down, regardless of destiny, on the guards that were marching 
past him—he sent them afterwards to Russia; and the old grenadiers 
looked up to him with such terrible devotion, with such conscious 
earnestness, with such deathlike pride: Te Cesar morituri salutant.” 

This youthful enthusiasm for the First Napoleon grew with his 
growing years, as indeed the ‘ Buch le Grand’ of his ‘ Reisebilder’ can 
well attest. 

From Diisseldorf, Heine went, in the year 1815, to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, to be initiated into the mysteries of a banking business ; 
but the counter had little charm for his lively fancy, and after a two 
months’ residence in that city of commerce and Jews (how closely 
are they allied !), he returned to his father’s house in Diisseldorf. Ina 
year or so after we find him again attempting a business career in 
Hamburg, at the instigation of his rich uncle, Solomon Heine. As 
it. was here, too, that he wrote his first verses, and that he loved with 
such evil fortune, the results of which are traceable in nearly all his 
poems, and that he found the first publisher who paid him for literary 
work, we may stop to hear some of Heine’s comments on this German 
Liverpool :— 

“The town of Hamburg is a good town, regular substantial houses. 
No scandalous Macbeth rules here, but here rules ‘ Banko’ (Banquo). 
Banko’s spirit rules everywhere in this sinall free state, and here one 
obtains the greatest political freedom. The citizens can here do what 
they will, and the high and allwise senate can do what it wills; every 
man is master of his own actions. It is a republic. If Lafayette 
had not had the good fortune to find Louis Philippe, he would cer- 
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tainly have recommended the Hamburg senators and aldermen to 
his countrymen. Hamburg is the best republic. Its customs are 
English, and its cookery divine. The people of Hamburg are good 
folks, and live well. They hold very varied opinions on’ religion, 
politics, and science; but there reigns the fairest harmony in the 
matter of eating. There may be one party among the Jews who say 
their grace in German, whilst another intone it in Hebrew; both 
parties eat, and love good eating, and can pass equally good judgments 
on the question of gastronomy. Hamburg is the metropolis for 
smoked meat, and glories in the fact—as Mayence is in the habit of 
glorying in its John Faust, and Eisleben glories in its Luther. But 
what are printing and the Reformation in comparison with smoked 
meat? There are two parties in Germany who have contended 
whether the two former have been for good or for evil; but indeed 
our most zealous Jesuits agree that smoked meat is a good and health- 
ful discovery for mankind. As far as the men were concerned, I saw 
mostly squat figures, with cold calculating eyes, low brows, red cheeks 
hanging carelessly down, the organs of mastication vemarkably de- 
veloped ; the hat, as it were, nailed to the head; the hands in both 
breeches-pockets, with the air of a man who would ask, ‘ What have 
I got to pay?” 

Heine’s disinclination for business being so great, it was determined 
that he should study law at Bonn; and he was enabled to follow his 
studies through the generosity of his uncle, Solomon Heine, to whom 
in after-life he was so much indebted for pecuniary help, and with 
whom he had so many differences on this very subject. A couplet is 
addressed to this uncle, attributed to Heine, which runs thus: 


* Come, hand me over a million, 
And then forget your brother’s son ;” 


but Herr Strodtmann is doubtful of the authorship. 

So, leaving Hamburg for a short visit to Diisseldorf, previous to 
matriculating at the university, we hear of his writing more verses, 
studying Latin, but delighting in Uhland more; and amongst the 
poems of this youthful period he writes his celebrated ‘ Grenadiers,’ 
set to music by the Diisseldorf composer Max Kreuzer, and dedicated 
to Marshal Soult. Fair beginning, this, for a lad of nineteen. His 
friend, Joseph Neunzig, to whom he first read this poem, says that 
Heine came to him one day with a radiant face to read the ‘ Grena- 
diers,’ and that he never forgot the deeply sorrowful tone which was 
given to the words, “ Mein Kaiser, mein Kaiser gefangen.” Heine 
felt what he wrote ; there was no flirting with poetry, even in his 
boyhood, but terrible, earnest, passionate devotion. 

He matriculates at Bonn, but cannot do so without a practical joke, 
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writing a humorous thesis, instead of the severely serious one expected 
of him by the examiners. The marvel is, that the university dons 
did not pluck him without mercy for this literary impertinence. As 
a student at Bonn he makes some congenial acquaintances, who serve 
to fan the poetic flame, and attends the lectures of A. V. von Schlegel, 
the translator of Shakespeare and Calderon. Here begins the ten- 
dency towards the ideas of the so-called romantic school in Germany, 
of which he was such a brilliant exponent, and (or Heine would not 
have been true to Heine’s self) whose weaknesses he so mercilessly 
satirised. Schlegel’s public lectures served greatly to lay a solid 
literary foundation for Heine’s mind, and in his private intercourse 
with the young poet he let fall many valuable hints on the art of 
versification, which were not lost on one who so carefully polished 
what he had rough-hewn. 

His description of Schlegel at home doing the honours to professors 
and students is worth quoting in part:—“ His external appearance 
(Schlegel’s) gave him undoubtedly a certain distinguished air. On 
the spare slight head shone only a few silvery hairs, and his body was 
so thin, so emaciated, so transparent, that he almost looked like an 
emblem of spiritualism. He was, with the exception of Napoleon, the 
first great man I had yet seen, and I shall never forget that lofty look 
of his. To this very day I feel the holy thrill which shot through 
my soul when I stood before his chair and heard him speak. At that 
time I wore a thick white coat, a red cap, long fair hair, and no gloves. 
Herr August William Schlegel, however, wore kid gloves, and was 
dressed in the latest Paris fashion; he was quite redolent of good 
society and eau de inville flewrs ; he was nattiness and elegance itself ; 
and when he spoke of the Lord Chanccllor of England, he added, 
‘My friend’; and near him stood his servant in the most baronial 
Schlegelian livery, and trimmed the wax candles which burned in silver 
candlesticks, and stood on the desk by a glass of eaw sucrée before the 
marvellous being. Servants in livery! wax candles! silver candle- 
sticks! my friend the Lord Chancellor of England! kid gloves! eau 
sucrée ! !—what things unheard of in the collegium of a German pro- 
fessor! This brilliant display dazzled us young folk not a little, my- 
self in particular, and I composed at that time three odes to Herr 
Schlegel, and each one of them began with the words,‘ O du, der 
du,’ &e.” 

From Bonn, Heine passed to Géttingen in the autumn of 1820, to 
continue his legal studies ; but here he found no congenial friend or 
sympathising professor, and was obliged to leave this university on 
account of a duelling affair, resulting from a quarrel with a fellow- 
student, which pistols were about to decide, but which the academical 
powers decided by imprisoning one of the belligerents and rusticating 
the other. Heine suffered rustication, a not entirely disagreeable 
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change for him, as it was the cause of his visiting Berlin, where he 
found a more congenial atmosphere for his lively temperament. Heine 
did not cherish any very pleasing recollections of his student career at 
Gottingen, and in his ‘ Harzreise’ he ridicules the priggishness of its 
students and the donnishness of its professors; indeed, the opening 
sentences of the ‘ Harzreise’ run thus: “The town of Gdttingen, 
celebrated for its sausages and its university, belongs to the King of 
Hanover, and contains 999 fireplaces, divers churches, a lying-in hos- 
pital, an observatory, a jail, a library, and a public cellar, where the 
beer is excellent.” 

Heine was destined to meet with a very different reception in 
Berlin. As a mere law-student, he would be lost in the great sea of 
metropolitan life, but as author he would be recognised amongst the 
notables of that gay and bustling city; indeed, he soon was recognised 
by the more farseeing as a poet of no mean power and rare originality. 
His first volume of collected poems appeared under the auspices of 
Professor Gubitz, the editor of the Gesellschaften, who spoke a good 
word for him to the publisher Maurer; and the result was, the printing 
a small volume of Heine’s poems, and a premium to the poet of forty 
copies of his own work! However, at this stage of his literary career 
Heine wanted a publisher and a public, so that he could be content 
with his scanty honorarium. The little volume was well received ; it 
sold well, and the ablest reviewers had a good word for its contents— 
indeed, some of them went as far as to say that a new star had arisen 
of extraordinary brilliancy and magnitude. He awoke, like Byron, 
one morning to find himself famous. There are some points of re- 
semblance between these two great writers which are worth noticing. 
Heine wrote with the same easy spontaneous vigour that character- 
ised Byron’s style, both in prose and verse; Heine had Byron’s rest- 
lessness of spirit and terrible dejection of mind; he had also some of 
Byron’s pride; he had Byron’s strong love of nature, and Byron’s great 
love for the sea. They both sang the songs of political freedom, and 
both advanced its cause. In religion they both thought boldly and 
for themselves—in the question of morality they were neither un- 
blemished; but (and here they differ) Heine’s honourable love for his 
wife was as boundless as Byron’s hate for the lady he so disho- 
noured. 

He then took to writing liberal quantities of prose, and the ‘ Letters 
from Berlin’ were as full of originality as his verse, showing as they 
do in this lowlier region of literature, the same power that breathed 
in his most passionate songs. Indeed, his prose marked an era in 
German literature; it was unlike any prose that had been written 
before, and the sapless imitations that followed after are but as empty 
rinds to juicy fruit. He could be as correct as Lessing in the logical 
setting-forth of his ideas ; he could be as dreamily poetical as Jean Paul ; 
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he could jest as no German has ever jested, and fing his shafts of 
satire with the dexterity of the most dexterous Frenchman. We are 
reminded at times of the quaint humour of Cervantes, at times of the 
broader humour of Swift—of Swift in his moments of furious invective, 
and of Swift in his occasional grossness, when, from a very spirit of 
contradiction to the correct and the orthodox, he yelled forth the hate- 
fullest improprieties in the offended public ear. We must not forget 
that ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Gulliver's Travels’ were the two most 
favourile works of Heine’s boyhood, and they were not without their 
influence on the writings of his youth and manhood. Though Heine 
possessed a most original cast of thought, we must never forget that 
the thoughts of others would leave their impress on his mind for good 
or for bad; as Turner, the most original landscape painter of any age 
or school, modelled his style successively after Claude, Rubens, Van de 
Veldt, Backhuysen, and Cuyp, and yet he was always great and always 
original. Touching the question of orthodoxy, we cannot be loud in 
our praises of Heine on this head. Born a Jew, with at one time 
Jewish sympathies, he suffered himself to be baptized in the Protestant 
Church, not from a conviction that Christianity was truer or more 
congenial to his moral temperament than the creed of his father, but 
prompted by worldly motives, as by acting the part of Christian he 
would be admitted as a member of the German bar, and possibly obtain 
a post under government. However, this act of apostacy did little 
for him; he never shone as a jurist, and the Prussian Government 
were more inclined to encourage his literary efforts with imprisonment 
than a salary. And in his letters to friends relative to this step, we 
note the troubles of an uneasy conscience—half reproaches of self, 
wishes to justify this doubtful conduct to his old Jewish friends and 
acquaintances. Indeed, he was looked upon with suspicion by Chris- 
tians, and hated by Jews; the one doubted his sincerity, and the 
others were justly furious at the act of treachery to their cause. His 
writings show throughout that he had little real sympathy with his 
adopted religion, and we do find occasional yearnings for more har- 
monious fellowship with the nation whose belief he slighted. This 
false assumption of Christianity is the one great blot of Heine’s life; it 
would have been more honourable for him to have remained an honest 
Jew than turned doubtful Christian. At one period of his life his 
writings show a strong leaning towards Pantheism, and we might 
naturally conclude from written evidence, that in his latter years he 
was nearer the Jewish form of belief by turning Deist. Heine could 
not receive Christian baptism without some sort of jest, and he is 
reported to have said that “ he adopted Christianity in order to prevent 
Rothschild from becoming too familiar with him.” 

In the year 1825, Heine was made a doctor of law; it was also the 
year of his Christian baptism. Both law and Christianity were for him 
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miserable failures, but in the same year he went to the island of 
Norderney, for sea-bathing ; and making his first acquaintance of the 
sea was anything but a failure, for the glory of the sea had not yet 
been nobly sung by German poets. It was left for Heine to interpret 
its mysterious song, and make its magic all his own; like Byron he 
loved the sea, like Byron he wrote some of his finest lines on this wild 
mistress—a siren that nearly lured them both to destruction. 

We get pleasant glimpses of Norderney and Cuxhaven in the 
‘ Reisebilder,’ and there is a healthy briny smell of the sea in the 


‘vigorous prose, which, like one of Hook’s pictures, transports us at once 


to the seaside : 


“ We can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


The mention of the ‘ Reisebilder’ brings us back again to rejected 
Hamburg, where Arab-like Heine had once more pitched his tent. 
Here he made many pleasant acquaintances in literatufe, music, and 
art, but the most important acquaintance made just then was that of 
Julius Campe, the publisher, who took his work and paid him for it, 
when other publishers, like Brockhaus, who ought to have known 
better, shrugged their shoulders, and “ were exceedingly sorry—only,” 
&e. 

Thanks to Campe’s independent mind, the first volume of the 
‘ Reisebilder’ saw public light in 1826. This remarkable work 
took all Germany by surprise: one-half of the reading public had 
already marvelled at his small volume of poems, with the veteran 
Goethe in the field against him ; but here in his prose he was simply 
unrivalled. His political views were so bold, and so antagonistic to 
the then existing government, that this volume of the ‘ Reisebilder’ 
was prohibited throughout Germany; the second volume met with a 
similar fate, and yet, in spite of prohibitions and suppressions, the book 
was read eagerly. Moreover, all honour is due to the publisher for 
his independence in bringing out a work that might have endangered 
his own interests, and for his skilful piloting of the literary craft in 
such troublous waters. 

Heine was at first doubtful of the reception his ‘ Reisebilder’ 
would meet with, but after the appearance of the second volume we 
find him thinking very differently of his own merits. In a letter to 
Moser, he says: “ I have gained a tremendous amount of popularity 
and numbers of adherents in Germany by this book; if I keep my 
health, I can do much now—TI have a far-sounding voice. You shall 
hear it many a time thundering against the thought-beadles and 
oppressors of holiest rights. I shall be getting quite an extraordinary 
professorship in the university of lofty spirits.” 
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At the time when the second volume of the ‘ Reisebilder’ was 
making such a stir in Germany, the author was quietly taking notes 
of English polities and English customs in London. It may be inte- 
resting to some to know that he lodged in 32, Craven Street, Strand. 
Writing of our metropolis, he says: 

“ London has exceeded all my expectation in regard to its huge size, 
but I have lost myself. Nothing but fog, smoke, porter, and Canning. 
It is so frightfully damp and disagreeable—and not a soul understands 
one, not a soul can speak German.” 

He does not seem to have taken kindly to the whirl and fog of our 
great city. Farther on he says: “Send a philosopher to London, but 
by no means a poet. This bare earnestness of everything, this 
colossal sameness, this machine-like movement, this moroseness of joy 
itself, this exaggerated London, oppresses the imagination and rends 
the heart in twain.” And again, it seemed to him “as though all 
London were a bridge of Beresina, where everyone in frantic anguish 
is pressing through, to save his morsel of life, where the insolent rider 
treads down the poor foot-passenger, where each one that falls to the 
ground is for ever lost, where the best comrades unfeelingly haste away, 
over each other’s corpses, and thousands who, weary unto death and 
bleeding, would vainly cling to the planks of the bridge, are hurled 
down into the cold icepit of death.” , 

In bitterer language still does he speak of England in his remarks 
on Shakespeare’s heroines :— 

“TI know a good Christian of Hamburg who never could feel 
thoroughly contented with the fact that our Lord and Saviour was by 
birth a Jew. As was the case with this excellent son of Hammonius 
in regard to Jesus Christ, so is it with myself in regard to William 
Shakespeare. I get quite downhearted when I think that he, after all, 
was an Englishman, and belongs to the most perverse nation that God 
ever created in his wrath. What a perverse nation! Whata lifeless 
country !—how stiff and starched, how home-baked, how egotistical, 
how English !—a country which the ocean would have swallowed up 
long ago, had it not been afraid of a stomachache in consequence. A 
people, a grey yawning monster, whose breath is nought but choke- 
damp and deadly tediousness, and which certainly will hang itself at 
last with a colossal ship’s cable. And in such a country, and amongst 
such a people, has William Shakespeare seen the light of the world. 
He became as it were & spiritual sun for that country, which dispenses 
with the real sun for almost twelve months in the year—for that island 
of damnation, that Botany Bay without a southern climate, that coal- 
smoky, machine-humming, church-going, and ill-besotted England. 
Kindly nature never entirely disinherits her creatures ; and though she 
denied them all that is fair and lovely, and endowed them with neither 
voices for song nor senses for enjoyment, and has, perchance, gifted 
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them with leathern porter-conduits instead of human souls—in com- 
pensation she has dealt them out a large slice of civil freedom, the 
talent for domestic comfort, and William Shakespeare.” 

“ These be hard words,” but Heine softened somewhat in his anti- 
pathy to our unfortunate sunless island during his latter years, and 
we find that in the little volume recently published, called his ‘ Last 
Thoughts and Poems,’ there is a certain English ‘ Kitty’ whose praises 
he condescended to sing. 

Munich afforded a brief resting-place for the sole of Heine’s wander- 
ing foot, and this was owing to Baron Cotta’s offer of well-paid literary 
work, and the editorship of the Allgemeine politische Annalen. 
However, he did not remain long in this gathering-place for literary 
men and artists; an editorship was too “ cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined” a berth for his restless spirit ; and, moreover, he wanted plenty 
of mental elbow-room, which would be denied him in a moderately 
liberal paper. Baron Cotta behaved with the greatest liberality 
towards Heine, who indeed was ever willing to acknowledge this fact. 

The appearance of the ‘ Buch der Lieder’ did much to establish 
Heine’s already acknowledged reputation as a poet, though it was 
really little more than a rearrangement and gathering together of 
various poems and songs that were scattered through his different 

. writings, including his first poetical venture published by Maurer of 
Berlin, and remunerated in the handsome way already mentioned. 

Campe, who brought out the ‘ Buch der Lieder, was somewhat 
doubtful as to their saleability, and only cleared Heine of an old loan 
of some fifty pounds as his honorarium for publisher’s privileges. 
Campe had no cause to regret adopting this book of song, for it was 
most kindly received by the public; 5000 copies were sold, and a 
second edition asked for. As Campe and Hofmann have still the 
copyright, it is to be presumed that 5000 more copies will soon 
be exhausted, as of all popular poets Heine is the most popular in 
Germany. There is a peculiar charm of unlaboured ease about his 
songs; they seem to gush from his heart, 


* As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ;” 


they flow spontaneously, and the words are so perfectly in harmony 
with the thoughts that there is a feeling at once as though they should 
be sung and not read, or if read, that there is a kind of musical time 
echoing in the ear as accompaniment. 

Like all poets who have been born in a cold trying climate, and in 
whom the artistic faculty is strongly developed, Heine longed to visit 
the warm, sunny, art-protecting South. With Goethe this yearning for 
Italy was intense; and, as we all know, the lines beginning “ Kennst 
du das Land, wo die Citronen blihn,” are but echoes of his southward- 
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flying thoughts. Heine at last found the means and the opportunity 
for his long-wished-for visit to Italy. He passed through the Tyrol, 
and visited the mountain fastnesses for which Andrew Hofer had 
earned such sorrowful renown, and he did not fail on this occasion to 
satirise the government that gave such a treacherous return to one 
who was great-hearted but weak-minded enough to protect its interests 
at his own peril. Genoa, Milan, Florence, and Venice were visited, 
the last only hastily, as news of his father’s illness hurried him 
suddenly home. He made a month’s stay at the Baths of Lucca; the 
fine mountain air and the mineral waters braced up his weakened nerves 
for further literary work. Heine saw Italy under the disadvantage of 
not understanding the language. He says, in a letter from Livorno: 

“T see Italy, but I hear it not. However, I am not often entirely 
without intercourse of speech. The stones here speak to me, and 
I understand their dumb language. They, too, seem to feel deeply 
what I think. ‘hus a broken column of the old Roman times, a 
crumbling tower of Lombardy, a weather-beaten Gothic fragment 
of a pillar, understands me right well. I am, however, a ruin 
myself wandering amongst ruins. Like understands like. Many a 
time would the old palaces whisper some secret message in my ear ; 
I cannot hear them for the dull sounding roar of day ; then I return 
at night, and the moon is a good interpreter, who understands the 
lapidary style, and can translate it into the dialect of my heart. 
Yes, at night I can thoroughly understand Italy; then the modern 
people is asleep with its modern operatic language, and the ancients 
rise out of their cold beds, and hold converse with me in the choicest 
Latin. There is something ghostlike in coming to a land where one 
does not understand the living language and the living people, and 
instead one knows accurately the language which flourished there a 
thousand years ago, and a dead language, dead long ago, is only 
spoken by midnight ghosts. Nevertheless there is a language in 
which one can make oneself understood from Lapland to Japan with 
one-half the human race. And it is the fairer half, which one calls 
par excellence the fairer sex. This form of speech flourishes with 
peculiar force in Italy. What need of words when such eyes glance so 
deeply into the heart of a poor ‘Tedesco’ with their eloquence—eyes 
that speak better than Demosthenes and Cicero—eyes, I lie not, that 
are as large as stars in life-like size ?” 

Heine could not fail to notice a certain depressed look worn by the 
Italian faces, due to their state of subjugation to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and he then hoped for a future of liberty for them—a hope which 
has since been fulfilled, as the usually-quoted schoolboy knows by 
this time. Italian art at Florence delighted him not a little, but he 
paid too much of a swallow’s visit to Venice to see or enjoy much in 
that treasure-house of glorious art. Heine's third volume of the 
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‘ Reisebilder’ was politically bolder than any of the previous ones, but 
was not so well received by the reading public; and the government 
placing their ban on the bcok, made it at the same time a delicate if 
not dangerous business for the author to be seen wandering freely about 
on Prussian soil. Indeed, a great lawyer of the time had thrown out 
some quaint hints as to the advisability of his remaining in Germany 
while he and the government happened to hold slightly divergent 
opinions—saying that Spandau (where there is a government fortress) 
was very cold in winter; that oysters were unknown there, as it was 
so far from the sea; and that the inhabitants caught no game, except 
the flies which happened to fall into their soup. These dark sayings 
were not lost on Heine, who, in May 1831, crossed the Rhine—almost 
to him a Rubicon—and pitched his tent in Paris, the city of his adop- 
tion, where he could speak his thoughts fearlessly, and never dream of 
strongholds where oysters are unknown and flies unlimited. 

The complete change of scene, the dry clear Paris air, the very 
language spoken round him, enlivened and invigorated his somewhat 
flagging health and spirits. He was welcomed in the best literary 
and artistic circles; he met again some old friends and acquaintances, 
and, emigrant though he really was, yet he felt more at home in Paris 
than in his native Diisseldorf. Soon after his arrival he wrote for 
the Morgenblatt, as Paris correspondent, a brilliant and at the same 
time thoughtfully critical article on an exhibition of pictures for 1831, 
which gave signs of a high appreciation of art and the aims of art, 
and at the same time afforded another proof of the manysidedness of 
his versatile genius. His art-training at the Diisseldorf Academy 
under Cornelius, and his Italian journey, no doubt bore fruit in this 
admirable review of the works in a Paris salon. His first political 
articles in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung were more moderate in 
tone than usual, so that the fiery and reckless Heine knew how to 
descend into the calmer arena of pictorial art, and to abandon for a 
season the excesses of political turbulence. He appeared in Paris as 
interpreter of German thought, and also, by his German correspondence, 
served to interpret French thought in his native country; selections 
from his ‘ Reisebilder’ appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
| translated by Heine himself, and corrected by Loeve-Veimars, Gérard 
de Nerval, and other French writers of his more intimate acquaintance. 
Amongst the portions selected for translation were the ‘ Harzreise, 
in a shortened form, the ‘Baths of Lucca,’ and extracts from the 
‘ Buch le Grand,’ which, with the First Napoleon for a theme, could 
not fail to interest the military French. The result of this attempt to 
nationalize his thoughts in France was, that his literary fame became 
as great in Paris as in Berlin; his works were read with the same 
avidity, and met with the same enthusiastic applause. This led to an 
engagement to write a series of articles on German literature for a 
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very brilliant but shortlived review, the Europe littératre, which gave 
Heine an opportunity of placing the writers of the so-called romantic 
school in their just light; these articles, originally written in French, 
were translated into German, and published, under the auspices of 
Heideloff and Campe, in Paris. This was the most glorious period of 
Heine’s career. Living in the city of his choice, with political freedom ; 
surrounded by cultivated and talented men and women, who courted 
his society ; in easier circumstances, with improved health, and a literary 
reputation in two languages and two countries of the most advanced 
thought in Europe—what could he wish for more? One thing he had 
yearned for for many years had been denied him, and this was the love 
of a true-hearted woman. This, too, was at last vouchsafed him by a 
simple-minded beautiful Paris girl, who, first as mistress and then as 
wife, helped to sweeten life for him when to live was still sweet, and 
made tolerable the last eight years of his suffering existence. Her 
name was Crescence-Mathilde Mirat, and she changed this maiden 
name in 1841. Heine was never tired of singing her praises, for she 
loved him most truly and served him most faithfully—sitting day after 
day by his bedside, with his hand clasped in her own, like death in 
life, and watching night after night while he lay tossed with pain that 
opium could not still. Her lively and hopeful temperament did much 
also to encourage her suffering husband, as she was always looking for 
a recovery; and this served to hold out one slight ray of hope to 
Heine, who in the midst of pain even would have a jest ready to 
brighten the spirits of his devoted wife. His love for her was of a 
knightly character, seeing no imperfection, and always ready to do 
battle for her to the death. He did not only think of her present 
happiness and comfort, but made all the provisions that lay in his 
power for securing her an annuity when he should be no more; and, 
thanks to these same exertions, she has gleaned no scanty produce in 
the fields of his glorious labours. But Heine could not refrain from 
jesting about the possibility of her leaving him, for one day he said to 
a lady-friend who was visiting him: “I was quite uneasy yesterday. 
My wife had dressed and gone out about two o'clock. She had 
promised to return at four. It is half-past four; she does not come. 
It is half-past five; she does not come. It is half-past six; still she 
does not come. It is eight o'clock; my anxiety increases. Has she 
got tired of her sick husband, and gone off with a sly seducer? In 
my painful anguish I send the nurse into her room to ask whether 
Cocotte the parrot is still there. Yes, Cocotte is still there. Then a 
stone falls from my heart. I breathe again. Without Cocotte my 
good wife would never have gone away.” 

In regard to Heine’s health, we are inclined to think that the 
terrible headaches complained of even in his youth were the long, 
long shadows cast by the coming events of his later years. These 
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headaches had never entirely left him, and failing sight and loss of 
muscular power were the more immediate precursors of the paralytic 
stroke that crippled him for eight years before it finally destroyed 
him. The ungenerous conduct of his uncle Solomon Heine’s heir, in 
reference to the payment of an allowance to Heine, and the con- 
tinuance of the same to his widow, played no small part in bringing 
about the stroke of paralysis. Even in the midst of all his troubles 
and all his pains, his mind was bright and clear; he still continued to 
write, and wrote some vigorous prose and tender verse on his sick 
couch. ‘Towards the close of his life he wrote on large sheets of 
foolscap, with a pencil in one hand, and holding up his eyelid with 
the other to see his work. A paralysed man, half blind, on his back 
writing pathos, is a thing to be wondered at, but that he should be 
humorous and satirical likewise is indeed a greater marvel still—and 
Heine instanced this marvel. At the first period of his illness 
numerous inquiries were made after him, splendid carriages stopped 
ut his door, splendid ladies swept with rustling silk into his sick 
chamber, to twitter their, condolences to the blind nightingale singing 
in the dark. Literary friends, nay, even tourists with the most thread- 
bare excuses, pushed their way up the steps of his house, to record 
the fact of their having seen and spoken to the boldest writer of 
Germany. But the tide of human visitors gradually ceased to flow ; 
perpetual condolence is a matter of difficulty, and requires very 
finished acting; and the Parisians, though they are born with the 
dramatic faculty, could not go on acting for eight years ; so that Heine, 
when the nine days’ wonder of his illness was over, was left to the care 
and untiring devotion of his wife and the sympathy of a few honest- 
hearted friends. As Berlioz came in one day to visit him, Heine met 
him with the words, “ What! somebody come to see me? Berlioz is 
always original, however.” There is something mournful in the 
preface of his ‘ Romancero,’ which runs partly thus :— 

“But do I really exist still? My body has gone to rack and ruin, 
so that almost nothing is left but my voice, and my bed reminds me 
of the melodious grave of the enchanter Merlin, which is in the forest 
of Broceliande in Brittany, beneath lofty oaks, whose topmost branches 
blaze up like green flame to the sky. Ah! colleague Merlin, I envy 
you those trees and their fresh waving boughs, for no green leaf 
rustles here in my mattress-grave in Paris, where early and late I 
hear nothing but rattling of wheels, hammering, jangling, and jingling 
of pianos. A grave without rest, death without the privileges of the 
dead, who spend no money, and have no need to write either letters 
or books—this is a sad condition. I have been measured for my 
coffin some time ago, and my obituary written, but I die so slowly 
that this becomes a tedious affair for myself as well as for my friends. 
Patience, however, there is an end to everything. One morning you 
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will find the booth closed where the puppet-show of my humour so 
often amused you.” 

Meissner tells us that he was perfectly calm in his last hours, and 
that this ruling passion for jesting was strong in death, for he says 
that “a few hours before his death an acquaintance came hastily into 
his room to see him once more. Immediately after entering the room 
he asked Heine how he stood with God. Heine answered, with a 
smile, ‘ Don’t distress yourself. Dieu me pardonnera, c'est son metier.’ 
Then came the last night of the 16th to the 17th of February. The 
physician entered, and Heine asked him whether he was going to die. 
Dr. Gruby thought he should conceal nothing from him. The sick 
man received the intelligence with perfect calmness. About four 
o'clock in the dawn of a Sunday morning he breathed his last. 
Mathilde (his wife) had laid down to sleep at one o'clock, she saw her 
husband again when his eyes were closed for ever. He was fairer in 
death than he had been in life; even his physician declared that he 
had never known death to have shed such glory even over the faces of 
the young. The cast that was taken of his face after death is a true 
image of these lineaments, and one that will endure.” But it is not 
in the features’ mould of clay that we are to see the poet—that is of 
the earth, earthy ; but let us look to the fair lineaments of his mind, 
to the tenderness of his heart, whose fountains flowed in song; and 
though the material heart has forgotten to beat, and the material 
tongue is silent in the grave, yet this poet’s heart is beating grandly 
and wildly still wherever his songs are heard, and the poet’s tongue is 
eloquent where his thoughts still wake an echo in the souls of men. 

In the Cemetery of Montmartre a plain slab of marble, marked 
only with the poet’s name, tells us where rests at last that which once 
was Heinrich Heine. Let us inscribe the trite but loving sentence: 
“ Requiescat in pace !” 


LAZARUS. 


In my brain there’s a waving, flaming flood 
Of forests, plains, mountains, and skies, 

And a picture with outlines clearly defined, 
From out the wild chaos doth rise. 


The hamlet that sweeps my fancy’s eye, 
Is Godesberg. Once more, 

I seem *neath the linden’s perfumed shade 
To rest by the tavern-door. 


My throat is parched as though I had quaffed 
Yon sun, that’s sinking to rest ; 

“ Bring hither a flask of wine, sir host, 
And let it be of your best.” 
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Down flows the juice divine, and floods 
The soul with deep desires, 

And with the flood, the thirst that burned 
And parched my throat expires. 


“ Another flask, sir host, I drank 
The first in a reverie, 
I paid no homage, oh! noble wine 
A pardon I crave of thee.” 


I gazed above at the Drachenfels 
That mirrored in Rhine below, 

With its legend-haunted castles rose 
In the golden evening’s glow. 


I heard from afar the vintage song, 
And the linnet’s insolent note— 

So I drank—with never a thought for the wine 
That moistened, unheeded, my throat. 


But now the glass to my nose I bring, 
And earnestly gaze in the beaker 

Of wine that I gulp; aye, and many a time 
Without gazing I gulp down the liquor. 


Yet strange, as I gulp the generous wine, 
It seems as though I were doubled ; 

As though another poor wight with myself 
In union fraternal were coupled. 


He looks such a pitiful, ailing elf, 
So wan and so haggard his air, 

Half in scorn, half in pain he meets my gaze— 
*Tis strangely provoking, I swear. 


The fellow affirms that *tis I myself, 
That we two are nought but one entity, 

That we two are but one poor unfortunate wretch, 
Fever-tossed—and claims the identity. 


Not in thy tavern at Godesberg, 

But in Paris, leagues away, 
I lie stretched in the sick man’s chamber of gloom— 
* Ah, pale face, thou liest, I say. 


“Thou liest! I am as ruddy and sound 
As any fresh blooming rose; 
Strong too am I, so Friend, have a care, 
Lest my anger should turn to blows.” 


He shrugs his shoulders and sighs “ Oh, fool!” 
This unbridled my wrath at last ; 

And down on this damnable second self 
I showered the blows thick and fast. 
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Yet, strange, for every buffet that I 
On the fellow in fury deal, 

Seems to visit my own particular ribs, 
For each thump, too, there rises a weal. 


And all through this rascally buffeting, 
My throat is reparched by the drouth, 

And when I would call the host for wine, 
The words, they stick fast in my mouth. 


My senses swim; there’s a whispering 
Of poultices, as I awaken ;— 

A dessert-spoonful of the mixture, too, 
Twelve drops every hour to be taken. 


WHERE? 


Tell me where, thou wayworn wanderer, 
Shall a last repose be thine ? 

In the south, where palms are waving ? 
*Neath the lindens by the Rhine ? 


Shall I rest in lone Sahara, 
Sepulchred by stranger hand ? 

Or where bends the coast to seaward, 
Lie beneath the drifting sand ? 


Little recks it—God’s fair Heaven 
Arches o’er me, there as here, 

And by night the stars are gleaming, 
Hung as death-lamps o’er my bier. 


From the “ Letzte Gedichte und Gedanken.” 


E. B. SHutpHam. 
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Che Dird of Passage : 
A STORY OF A FIRST LOVE. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avruor or “UNcLE Sins,” 
“A Lost Name,” ETC. 


Cuaprer X. 
THE TWO PURSUERS. 


“Tr is only this, sir,” said the girl. “A friend has warned me, that two 
men, who bear me an illwill, are coming to the Fair of Willarden on 
Tuesday, and that they believe I am somewhere about this part of the 
country, and think to meet with me there. So, sir, I’ll leave this 
place early in the morning, before light; and I know the road they’re 
coming, and I can be sure, by making a round, to keep clear of them— 
and get safe, 1 hope, to my own friends. And I’m very grateful, sir, 
for your kindness. You've been good to me—may God bless you!” 

“Oh, no! you're not to think of going yet. How can you like to 
torture me so? What is old Martha to do without you? Don’t you 
feel safe where you are? You say I’ve been kind. I know it is not 
in my power to show the kindness I feel—it is the curse of being so 
poor; but surely you won't be so cruel as to go, on this short notice. 
It is the one favour I ask, that you don’t leave us for a few days—a 
week. These fellows will soon have left this part of the world; but 
in the meantime, how can you, or anyone, tell where they may be 
prowling? And—and—lI entreat you'll not think of it.” 

There was no mistaking the genuineness of his entreaty. 

“Well, sir, it is a good chance to get clear away, but I won’t go for 
a few days. You ought not to tell me to stay. If Ido, I can’t go 
till I learn what way they travel after the fair, and that could not be 
till Wednesday. I’ve been here too long—I have indeed, sir; it is 
best to go.’ 

“ You are not to go. You consented to stay. I have your promise, 
and you must keep it.” 

The girl looked in his face, and langhed low, and not unkindly. 

“T like this place,” she said. “I like Mrs. Martha: you're all 
good tome. I like Haworth, for a while, but I couldn’t stay long— 
no, no, I couldn't.” 

“Well, that can’t be helped, when the time comes; but you must 
stay a W eck, and then good-bye. We'll not think of it till the time 
comes ; and then, if fate will have it so, farewell, our pleasant friend.” 

They walked side by side, a little way, in silence. 
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*‘ Tell me,” he said, “if I should chance to- meet those fellows, that 
I may know them and give you warning: what are they like, and 
what are their names ?” 

“There's two, sir. They are very bad fellows. The old fellow is 
of middle height, but very broad in the shoulders, and awful strong— 
with a very brown face, and a flat nose, and very long black hair, and 
with always a stick in his hand—and he goes by the name of Cowper. 
The young man is tall and light-built, and he goes by the name of 
Lussha Sinfield. He wears a short coat, and he has a coloured 
kerchief about his neck, red-and-green, commonly. He has now got 
two horses to sell; one is chestnut, and the other, taller by a hand or 
more, is an iron-grey hunter. He rides very well; he'll be putting 
the horse over jumps, to show him off, and he’s quick to quarrel, and 
bloody-minded ; and he never forgets a wry word, or an ill-turn—he’s 
sure to pay you off some day ; and he’s very strong, and awful good at 
the cudgel. He got three months in jail, they say, for killing a man, 
with a rap across the temple, in Lincoln. It was a fair fight, though, 
and that saved him. He has a cudgel in his hand commonly, and 
if he should get into a quarrel without one, the old man is sure 
to be nigh, and lends him his. And the old fellow will be going 
to and fro in the fair, you’d suppose he had nothing to do, but he’s 
after his own business for all that; and if you should see them any- 
where near here, I’d like well you'd tell me, for there’s not two 
blacker-hearted men in England, or that wishes any creature worse 
than they do to me.” : 

“Tf I can help it they shan’t vex you. Why do you look so 
troubled? While you stay here it is impossible—the miscreants !— 
you are as safe as if you were in the Queen’s palace. But tell me how 
it happens that these men should hate and pursue you—so young, 
and, if it were nothing else, so powerless, as you are, to harm them ?” 

“T despised them, sir; and I said they were thieves and worse, and 
they never forgive anything or anyone ; and they are cunning, sir, not 
easy to match them. IfI was with my people, sir, I would not care, 
but it is a long way still. Those fellows would come here in a minute, 
if they thought they might find me, pretending to sell their horses—and 
there’s my danger.” 

“But they are to be at the fair on Tuesday ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And do you know what road they are coming ?” 

“Up, sir, from the south.” 

“Well, this lies quite out of their way—to the left, don’t you see ? 
You are quite safe here, for the present, and I think I shall hear 
something about their movements. I shall learn all about them, and 
have them properly watched; and mind, you have promised to stay 
quietly here, a little longer—for a week, at least.” 
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“T say again, God bless you, sir! Now Ill go in, sir, please ; 
Mrs. Gillyflower will be wondering where I am.” 

“Tn a moment—only one word. I thought you had been in a 
convent, and had made your escape—that, I daresay, is all a mistake ; 
but—will you forgive me?—your accent, your way of speaking, 
makes me think you have been with foreigners, and your appearance 
is foreign ; and only one question—if it is impertinent, say so—but do 
any of your people live in Spain ?” 

“Yes, sir; when we were staying for awhile at a place called 
Church Sterndale, in Derbyshire, we met a man there ; he was in 
trouble, but he had seen them there, and told us a deal about them. 
And I didn’t much mind; I was a young thing then—just a fool of a 
child, sprawlin’ on the grass, and stringin’ daisies, and blowin’ the 
clock-flower to see what hour it was; and I listened in a way, for it 
seemed to me like a story of king and queen, and the woods and the 
fairies. But that’s ali, and ask me no more about my people, nor where 
I came from, nor where I am going to. I must hold my tongue, and 
if you would have me speak, I can’t—that’s all—I can’t, and I must 
only go.” 

“Did not I say that you were to answer nothing but what you 
pleased? And on this express condition I am going to venture one 
more question—very trifling—only about a toy, a little string of 
beads, with, I think, a cross to the end of it. It ain’t a necklace, is it? 
I saw it quite accidentally—will you tell me what it is?” 

“No, I'll not tell that—nor nothing ; I'll hold my tongue about 
myself, sir, please,” she said, with a look of unmixed disdain, and a 
sudden flash from her splendid eyes. “If you thought ‘twas a toy, 
sir, you'd never have asked. I know what you think—and so you 
may; but no one will pick out from me more than I choose to tell, 
and no gentleman will try.” 

“Well, I did think it something more. I was wrong to ask. 
Won't you make it up? I did wrong.” 

“T was wrong too, sir, to speak so quick to you, that has been so 
good to me. I’m sorry, sir.” 

“You'll give me your hand ; it is all forgiven then, is not it ?” 

She did give him her hand, with a sigh. Grief is everywhere, like 
the air about us, though we don’t see it; and pain is coursing through 
its allotted channels, like the blood, though it throbs concealed ! 


Cuarter XI, 


LOST AND FOUND. 


Tar nicur William smoked his pipe into the chimney, as usual. 
The girl, for a wonder, seemed out of spirits. William talked, but 
only old Martha answered; and when the time came, he wished all 
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“Good night,” and went away to his study. The guest bid her “ Good 
night ” also, and departed to her room ; and Martha Gillyflower, being 
now alone, made some final arrangements in the kitchen, and in a 
little time, according to her careful custom, knocked at the stranger's 
door, purposing to go in and take away her candle. 

No answer was returned. 

“Just her head under her wing, and asleep wi’ her, like a bird,” 
said the old woman. But when she went in the girl was nowhere to 
be seen. The candle was there, but nothing was disturbed or missing 
except the small bag of scarlet cloth, and the things she had in it 
when she arrived. Her dark-grey cloak, too, had disappeared from 
the peg on which it hung beside the door. 

“There it is!” said Mrs. Gillyflower, energetically. “See how 
she serves one! Why, it can’t be! There’s the bed turned down as 
I saw it an hour ago. Not a hand to it since—nothing stirred in the 
room but her cloak and the little red bag. Only her candle’s here. 
Td say there wasn’t a soul in the room but myself to-night. And 
there’s her things gone, and her cloak; and—it may be she’s gone to 
Mall’s room, to talk a bit; but I don’t think it—I don’t.” 

She hurried away, being, nevertheless, strongly of that opinion. 

“Get up, Mall, and help me to look. The lass is gone! Sweet- 
brier’s gone, as sure as you’re’there! Get up, and don’t be ogglin’ 
there like a nofflin’; there’s Sweetbriar gane awa’, and tale or tidings 
o’ her nowhere.” 

“Agoy!” exclaimed the lass, blinking and staring in wonder, just 
emerging from her deep first sleep. 

“Come—will ye! Huddle yer things on, and come wi’ me this 
minute.” 

Mall’s simple equipment was not long in completing. 

“Now, ye look under the bedstocks—I can’t stoop so. Well, is 
she ?” 

“Na, neyawheere,” answered the girl. “She's outen—she’s awa’, 
I’m feared.” 

“Nane o yer proas, child, but stir and look about ye. She was 
ever sa keen, but I doubt she is gane, she’d be awa’ like that. Stir, 
lass—'twill be a dull house without her.” 

They were looking irresolutely about the room, as they stood with 
their backs to the bedstead; and there came from above, on Mrs. 
Gillyflower’s head, a tap with a little naked foot. 

“Well, child?” said she, sharply, to Mall. 

“ Yes, ’m,” answered Mall. 

“Well? Is there aught? Is there nout to show or point to? 
Well, will ye mind how ye’re turnin’ and knockin’ yersel’ about ?” 

“Yes, ’m,” answered Mall. 

“Ye searched the press, then—so did I, and now ye see——” 
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Here was another little tap of the same tiny foot. 

“Stop that pushin’, ye fool!” said old Martha. 

“Yes, ’m,” said Mall, removing a little from her side. 

“And noo ye see what gratitude is! She’s let herself out by the 
scullery-door, and she’s gane. She's tae’n hersel’ awa’ without as 
much as ‘fares-ta-weel,’ the fause lass! We'll just gang and see what 
way she went out, and then I'll to your master in the study, and tell 
him a’—and I could sit down here and greet !” 

Mall looked cn the point of ‘ blubberin’,” as she termed it, also. 
At the same moment, the same little foot was laid lightly on the 
shoulder of Mrs. Gillyflower, who had now turned towards the door. 

“Tak yer hand aff my shooder—what’s the matter wi’ ye?” said 
the housekeeper, with a proper sense of the liberty—at the same time 
placing her own hand peremptorily, as she supposed, on Mall’s. 

“T didn’t touch yer shooder, ma'am,” began the girl, but was 
interrupted by a squawl from Mrs. Gillyflower, and 

“ Darratta! what’s that ?” 

The tiny toes that rested on her shoulder were in her grasp, instead 
of Mall’s fingers. Mall echoed Mrs. Gillyflower’s exclamation with 
@ scream, as she beheld the same false hand for a moment on the old 
woman’s shoulder; and she bounced to the door with another bawl, 
where Martha clutched her with her right hand, hardly knowing what 
she did, with a “ By Jen!” and a prayer. 

A laugh—and down jumped the girlish stranger from the top of the 
oldfashioned low bedstead where she had been hiding. 

“Ye did not see my shoes and stockings; I hid them in the bed, 
and my cloak is up there.” 

‘The girl was laughing heartily, and looked so merry and pretty, 
that if you had been there you would certainly have laughed with 
her. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Gillyflower, with the indignation of fright. 
“Of all the turns ye’ve ever served me, this is the warst!” 

What the other ill-turns may have been it would, perhaps, have 
puzzled our good old friend to recount. 

“To think o’ yer treatin’ mesa! I wouldn’t a’ believed the parson. 
Na, na, na—nane o’ that,” she said, waving off the laughing girl. 
‘Na, na—Iv’e done wi’ ye. I did na’ think “twas in ye. What a 
nafilin’ I was, to care tuppence about ye! Ye’ve sarved me right, and, 
bout in the way o’ civility, I'll never speak word more till ye. I've 
done wi’ ye—I’ve done wi’ ye, quite!” 

She had turned with dignity, and her hand was on the door, when 
the girl caught her. 

“No, no—not a bit; ye'll never have done with me. Ye'll kiss me 
before ye go out, and we'll dance together, you and me; for you're 
my darling always, and I'll be yours again.” 
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“To think o’ ye playin’ at peeping-hide, like a child!—there, don’t 
be a fool, let me go—and to give me that fright! Don’t ye be holdin 
me—let go, I desire.” 

But all wouldn’t do. The girl, with bare feet, laughing merrily, and 
not a bit daunted, pulled her out by the substantial waist, and, singing 
a merry tune, whisked the old lass round in spite of herself. 

“Ye let me go, miss, if ye please—tak’ yer hands away. I’m not 
going ; I won't, miss—wer’e na’ that intimate.” 

But on went the song, and round and round sails the good lady, 
protesting ; and the girl—didn’t she look roguish, wild, and pretty ?— 
eapered such pretty ‘steps on her bare feet, ‘that at last old Martha's 
dignity broke down, and, perhaps from the very effort to look graye, 
she burst out laughing, and never was the dance so wild as then. 

“‘T don’t care,’ “screamed Martha. “I’m very angry, though I may 
be laughin’ ; and I'll tell ye what 

But her laughter increased, and grew at last so continuous and 
uproarious, that it was vain contending with it; so giving herself up, 
she danced with her own goodwill, and set to her pretty partner, with 
her fat old arms “akimbo,” and tears of laughter, in the general 
chorus, running down her ruddy cheeks. And at last, all laughing, 
they came to a standstill, and old Martha said, panting : 

“Go to bed—I’m the biggest fool o’ the whole lot !” 


And she gave the girl a kiss on the cheek, and a little slap, and ran 
out of the room at a trot, 


Cuaptrer XII, 
FORTUNE-TELLERS. 


Next pay at eleven o'clock, quite contrary to his bookish custom, 
William took his rod and flies, and pulled on his huge fishing-boots. 
Four miles he had to walk before he could cast his flies on the trout- 
stream; but he had not reached the hedgerow of the first field that 
lies within the evening shadow of the gables of Haworth Hall, when 
he heard the sweet voice of the stranger, singing. The song, that 
came clear from the leafy distance over the field, was the same which 
he had heard from the wooded slopes by Dardale Moss, and the same 
rich voice trembled in the air: 


** The hawthorn-tree 
Is dear to me, 

The elver-stone likewise— 
The lonely air 
That lingers there, 

And thought that never dies.” 


He listened till the song was sung out, and its last sweet and 
melaucholy note died away. And then, with a long sigh, he said: 
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“T thought so. Yes, I thought the voice was the same, and now 
I know it. When I heard that song, I knew that I heard the call of 
fate ; I would follow it over the world !” 

Lightly he strode to the tall trees and thicket that are grouped at 
the point from which the song was audible. And now he could see 
her, though his view was interrupted by the hanging bough that 
interposed. She was sitting on a stile, leaning lightly on the ivy- 
grown stem of a great ash-tree, and with a little dog sitting beside 
her, to which she was talking gaily. 

She ceased her prattling on seeing William through the screen of 
leaves, and as she saw him turn from the path and approach, she 
stepped down upon the grass. 

“TJ heard your song,” said William. “ You were sitting on the stile, 
among that ivy, with that spray of sweetbrier nodding over your 
shoulders. You see I lost nothing. They call you ‘ Sweetbrier, as you 
won't help them to another name, and I think it so wild and pretty. 
I shall never ask your real name; when you like to tell me, if 
ever that time comes, I shall be very happy. I heard your song, and 
I could not resist turning aside. For, one evening, as I was trudging 
over the moss, dull and lonely enough, a different sort of fellow from 
what I have grown to be, I heard that very song before, little knowing 
what was coming. I love that song, and it makes me sad, and 


«<The hawthorn-tree 
Is dear to me, 
The elver-stone likewise.’ 


For, when I think of the song, I always see the hawthorn-tree and 
the old stone where I saw you first; and I'll never forget them, or the 
song, or that evening. I came just to tell you who has sent me to 
fish in the Dwyle, four miles away; and I'll go to-morrow, with my 
gun, across the moss. I'll give up my books—I think I do little 
good over them now. It is easy to keep one’s eyes upon the page, 
but who will tie the fancy there? And the more I think of it, the 
more I love the idea of the wild free life. And I’m going all the 
way, I said, to-day and to-morrow, and every day, thinking of you— 
just because you told me—just in the hope to please you.” 

He lowered his voice as he spoke. 

“Whatever’s best for yourself, sir, you will know. I’m only a 
poor girl, and can't tell what will answer gentlefolk,” she replied, 
in a low tone, and in that odd grave way, which somehow chilled 
and, in a manner, awed him. 

William’s conventual theories had been strengthened by one or 
two trifles told him by old Martha respecting their guest. 

First, on Friday she had eaten no meat. 

Secondly, she had described some odd circumstances about the 
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burial of “her sister”—a sister, more probably, William thought. 
A circular piece of silk, bound with ribbons of red and blue, was laid 
over her heart; a “ gospel,” or “ scapular” (as William concluded), and 
a white cloth was placed on her feet, and a white cap, of a peculiar 
shape, on her head; and some of the things that had belonged to her 
were solemnly burnt. He would have given a great deal for a book, 
or a learned friend, in his solitude, to satisfy him upon his theory 
: that. all this indicated the costume and practice of some conventual 
order. 

And further—proving how little worth was that crucial test, which 
he fancied he was applying—she had told old Martha, with an odd 
little laugh, that she had never been in a Church-of-England place of 
worship before, but that “there was no harm in it, for her mother 
had once been in one.” 

With a dispensation he was satisfied they might go anywhere. 

Then there was that in her manner that was very peculiar, when 
she wished him to understand that he was to stand aloof—something 
proud, gentle, dignified, which was his very ideal of the nun-like. 

“Some time or other, perhaps, you will tell me your name,” he 
said, “but that is a sign you say of confidence, and may be a long 
way off; but I have an old entreaty to plead again. You called me 
‘Sir. Now, if you won’t call me by my name, don’t at least call me 
that; but why not call me ‘ Willie,’ as Martha does? I'll only ask it 
when we are alone, just as we are now; and if J could make anyone 
so happy by so slight a thing, why won’t you ?” 

“Well, there—Willie—Willie—Willie,” she repeated, very sweetly, 
with a silence between each time ; and there wasa little laugh running 
lowly through it, but something for a moment almost fond in the tone 
and look. 

“ You've said it. I thought you never would. I wish I could tell 
how grateful I am to you. Oh, wonderful stranger! I wish I could 
see into the future.” . 

She laughed. “Where's the good? Why should the coming 
time be happier than the past? Rich folks look sour enough often, 
and lords and ladies ain’t always pleasantest.” 

“T wish I could believe in gipsies,” said William. “I'd ride twenty 
miles to have my fortune told, but I’m not likely to meet them 
here; they never come this way. You've had your fortune told, I 
daresay ?” . 

“ Well—no,” said the girl. 

“Well, you've very likely heard others told theirs, and seen the 
whole thing ?” 

“Oh, very often,” answers she, gaily. 

“T wish I could believe in it,” said he. “I’ve heard of very curious 
things they've told—things that came out quite true—and also what 
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they told people about their past lives. I think you are a believer. 
How do you think they make it all out ?” 

“ By the planets, and the lines of the hand, and the lines on the 
forehead.” 

“Will you tell my fortune?” said William Haworth, smiling. 

“TJ will,” said she, quietly. “You cross my hand with silver.” 

And so he did, still smiling ; and she took the coin gravely, and drop- 
ping it into her pocket, she took his hand, and held it, looking sometimes 
for a moment at its palm, and then, long and gravely, in his face. 

William would have liked to listen to his fortune so told for the 
whole day long; and speaking low and fluently, and standing near his 

side, she said :— 

. “Although you are young, you have had sorrow, and you some- 
times think to yourself it has done you good. You think you are 
better and wiser than if you had never known grief—d’ye mind what 
I say? You do not care for a great many people, but them you do 
like you like well and long. You are very true-hearted—d’ye mind 
what I say ?—and you never were very much in love, but only a trifle ; 
and one was dark, and there was another, with light hair and blue 
eyes—d’ye mind what I say? But the greatest love's to come yet, 
and the one that will last all your days—do you mind what I say? 
But you are very true, and will be married well to a lady that thinks 
a great deal of you—do you mind what I say ?—and is very rich, and 
you'll come to be a very great man, and you'll have a great estate ; 
and although you think you're going to India, you'll never go there— 
d’ye mind what I say ?—and you'll come to be a great man, here, at 
home, in England, and you'll live long. And now put your hand in 
your pocket, and take any money you like in it, and wish—that will 
do. You will suffer a good deal before three years are over, but after 
that you will be very happy; and you will see the lady then, for the 
first time, that you are to marry, and 

“That will do; you are breaking down now. You began very 
well,” he laughed, and shook his head. “ But, no—I must go to the 
real gipsies to have my future told. You did guess my poor story 
—my past life—very well; you are so clever, you do everything 
well; but now you have predicted that which can never be—a sheer 
impossibility. No—I must tell your fortune. Let me try—won’t you ?” 

She smiled ; for a moment, her little white teeth appeared, and she 
extended her slender hand, and he took it. 

“Cross your hand with silver,” said she, and she restored William’s 
shilling. 

So he held her hand, and he looked in her face—looked in her face, 
and held her hand—in a dream. Never was man so near speaking 
madness, but he did not :— 

“You are a young lady, who parted with her nearest relations on 
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earth, to find nearer in heaven, and who discovered, almost too late, 
that she had forsaken friends for tyrants, hope for despair, and liberty 
for a prison. You can repeat more Latin on your knees than many a 
Cambridge or Oxford man can upon his feet. You have discovered 
that silence is not quiet, nor solitude content. You found that you 
had exchanged a mother for a stepmother, and a home for a peniten- 
tiary. You have yielded more duty and found less love, and you have 
grown more wise and less patient. You have turned away in time 
from a dark and cruel mistake, and returned to light and duty. 
There are many people who admire you, and feel an interest in you, 
and there is one who loves you—a poor fellow, very lonely, not very 
happy, very little worth a thought or care of yours, except for that. 
He loves you—he thinks that no such creature ever saw the light 
before ; he would lay down his life for you, and he holds your little 
hand in his, and he is where he would always be—by your side.” 

“You've told my fortune all wrong, sir,” she said, withdrawing her 
hand ; “ it is all as far away as the sea.” 

What was it in that tone and manner that was so magical? To 
him it seemed that an invisible curtain had dropped between them. 
No vulgar airs, no toss of the head, no affected scorn, were there. 
Nothing could be quieter, more gentle, sadder even ; her head was 
high, but her eyes were lowered. All was proud, cold, melancholy. 
Nothing was there in tone or look the least unkind, yet what could 
be more peremptory ? 

He had promised there should be no such talk. He had broken 
his word, and she had called him “Sir.” He was horribly confounded 
and ashamed, and full of silent self-reproach. 

“T’ve broken my promise. I’ve done very wrong. I've talked like 
a fool, but you must make it up. You'll shake hands—won’t you— 
and say we are friends again?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” she said, and they shook hands and parted. And 
William went away with a heart beating fast—troubled. 


Cuarter XIII. 
THE BLACK PULLET, 


“ Wuen will Mrs. Gillyflower come home?” asked the stranger. 

“Oh, by nightfall.” 

“ Well, and you say the master will be home by sunsetting too. The 
shadows are stretching, lass, and the air a little sharp; the Squire will 
be a hungry man by the time he comes back. What have ye for his 
supper 2” . 

It was the red round of beef, and potatoes—dinner and supper, all 
in one. = 
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“Come, we'll give him a better supper than that—a bit of hot meat. 
Go you and kill a fowl.” 

The girl protested, in her broad north-country patois. 

“Go, Mall—do as I bid ye,” repeated the guest. 

“She'll be stark starin’ mad!” expostulated Mall. 

“Go you and kill the fowl; Pll take the blame myself; there shan’t 
a wry word fall on you.” 

“ But,” reasoned the girl, “it should a’ bin killed ; it would be too 
soon to roast it.” 

“ He'll not be home for three hours. Leave that to me. I'll show 
you how to dress it—and he’ll say he never eat one half so gcod before. 
Go you—talk no more, but kill the fowl; and come back quick to me, 
and I'll tell you what to do next.” 

There was a cool high tone here that Mall, somehow, could not 
disobey. 

Never was cooking so odd. So very strange, indeed, was the 
process that I had better describe it. 

Mall, indeed, expostulated—sometimes in profound anxiety as to 
what would follow when Mrs. Gillyflower, having returned, discovered 
the unauthorised slaughter of the pullet—and then aghast at the 
astounding directions imposed by the damsel who had taken the com- 
mand of the kitchen in the absence of old Martha. Sometimes Mall 
would stand agape, and gasp “ Agoy!” or “By Jen!” 

Sometimes, half frightened, she would look perplexed, in her face— 
thinking that their eccentric guest had gone stark daft—and some- 
times bursting into irrepressible screams of laughter, till, as she said, 
she “clean kinkt wi’ laughin!” She lost all power, for a time, either 
to resist or to obey. 

This curious procedure took place, to make it odder still, not in the 
kitchen, but in the little field, close to the gate of the yard, under the 
trees, in the open air. 

The imperious beauty there compelled Mall to scoop out a little 
hollow in the ground with a spade. In this she kindled a fire of peat 
and sticks. ‘That done, she ordered Mall, aiding herself with great 
solicitude, to twist a strong rope of straw. 

The next step reduced Mall, with sheer convulsions of laughter, 
almost to a fainting condition. The bird, with all its feathers on, was 
wound up in this straw-rope, so that nothing but a sort of ball of straw 
appeared. It was next covered up in the hot ashes, which had by this 
time accumulated in the hole, and the peat and wood fire was heaped 
up, round and upon it. After this she made Mall take the potatoes 
she had washed for boiling, and, instead of placing them in a pot, carry 
them out to the fire in the field; and there she buried thaem—one here, 
another there—in the embers, in serene contempt of Mall’s terrified 
expostulations and screams of laughter. 
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“ And mind ye, I cook the dinner to-day ; and if I see your potato- 
pot on the fire, Pl break it with one whack of the poker; and ye'll do 
. just as I bid ye, neither more nor less, Mall Darrell.” 

When these preparations were accomplished, the young lady’s soli- 
citude seemed at an end, and she was able to converse on indifferent 
matters with her accustomed passion or levity. 

She sat down on the grass near the fire, now a glowing smouldering 
heap. She had the dog and the cat out to keep her company (for she 
loved pets), and the cage of the bullfinch on her knee; and to these 
companions she talked and whistled, while Mall made her more rational 
dispositions in the kitchen. F 

Then the girl would return to have a peep at the bonfire, and fall 
again into shrieks of laughter. And the young priestess of this strange 
sacrifice would make her sit down on the grass beside her; and she 
would sing her a song, or tell her a story of a murder in Epping 
Forest, or of two horses and a tipsy dealer drowned one snowy night 
in a flooded ford, or of the woman’s ghost that was seen nursing and 
fondling, the neglected child in the lonely tent. She grew into great 
spirits—wild spirits—beside this extemporised fire, and sang again 
and danced on the grass; and after a time, on a sudden, she grew sad, 
and she said: 

“Tf we did right, Mall, we'd let that poor little bird go.” She had 
the cage again on her knee, by this time, and was looking through the 
wires at the bird. 

“Hoot, lass! I's no sa awpy as firtle in any such lids. If Mrs. 
Gillyflower came home, and found her wee bird fleed—woe werth 
Mall! Be ma sang, she’d be stark beside hersel’ !” 

Mail, having seen the holocaust of the fowl, believed the strange 
girl capable of anything. 

“T like pets—all my people do. I had a squirrel called ‘ Jacka,’ and 
a green parrot; it died, poor little thing, and I buried it near Wyndale, 
in Derbyshire, under the middle tree of the three hawthorns that 
grow on the moor’s side, just at the turn of the brook. I was sick 
crying after it. Lussha Lee had a pet fox, that frightened it, I think, 
and it died. It would call me by my name; and it slept every day on 
its stick, after its dinner, not with its head under its wing, but just like 
an old gorgio, and its chin on its breast. Id have a parrot for a pet, or 
any outlandish bird that don’t live wild here; but these small things, 
when they see their companions and the green leaves, don’t you believe 
but their little hearts is sore—they’re looking for the old life? And, 
Mall, will ye miss me when I’m gone? [I'll be often thinking of ye 
all, and the pleasant fields of Haworth.” 

“Ye’re no gangin’ yet, lass, and I'll no greet till sorrow comes,” 
said Mall, heartily. 

The stranger laughed kindly. 
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“Hark !—hear! The birds are all singing. The chimney shadow is 
away as far as Hazelden wolds; and Mrs. Gillyflower will be coming 
home again, and then the Squire. Is all ready, lass? Run and see, and 
trim the fire; the frost is coming, and all is ready here.” 

And with the tip of her strong but tidy shoe she poked the edge 
of the ashes. 

Mall had hardly returned, when Mrs. Gillyflower appeared ; and her 
handmaid’s heart sunk, as she thought of the murdered pullet and the 
unboiled potatoes, and saw Martha, who was not to be trifled with, 
descend from the taxcart before it reached the yard-gate, and cross the 
low stile, and stump over the swarll towards the smouldering bonfire. 

“Now mind, ye sid ye wod na let her flite me,” whispered Mall, in 
awful trepidation. 

“Never you fear,” said the girl; and before Mrs. Gillyflower had 
quite reached them, the stranger called : 

“Tm glad ye’re come home, ma’am; there has been sad doings. 
What do you think? Somebody has stolen the black pullet, Mrs. 
Gillyflower—what do ye think o’ that ?” 

“Stolen the black pullet!” echoed Mrs. Gillyflower, coming to a 
standstill, and looking herself as black as the pullet. 

“Tell her it’s there—can’t ye?” whispered Mall, in her agony. 

“ Ay, burnt to a cinder; why, it’s all a-fire, ye fool, like a bit o 
peat!” whispered the stranger, scornfully. 

“Ay! it’s gone—ay, the black pullet (blacker than ever)” she said, 
aside to Mall. 

“And what's the fire here for?” exclaimed Mrs. Gillyflower, 
breaking again into speech. 

“ We were terrible cold, ma’am.” 

“ And why not sit be the kitchen-fire—what’s the matter wi’ ye all?” 

“Why, Mall let it out, and we were almost famished. The cat’s 
come out, and the dog, and the bird even.” 

“Ta! But, ma’am ” broke in Mall. 

“ And whaar’s the pittayties for supper ?” gasped Mrs. Gillyflower, 
with her hand pugilistically raised, and a stamp of distraction. 
“ Whaar’s the pittayties ?” 

“ Well,” said the stranger, “I do suppose they’re where they were, 
for there’s none in the pot, though I told her she’d get into a row 
about them—TI did.” 

“Aw! la! Look at ye—weel!” broke out the betrayed Mall. 

“The black pullet gone, and narra pittayta !” exclaimed the old lady, 
with both her open hands thrown back in distraction. “If I had a 
souple-jack in my hand, wouldn’t I ken whaar to lay it. Don’t ye stand 
there ogglin’ like a gowk, ye strackle-brain’d scollops! Not a word out 
o’ yer head. [I'll hae nane o’ yer miff-maff here. Sarts! it’s bonny doins ; 
fires out, and narra pittayta, and the best pou’t o’ the lot stole, and you 
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sittin’ here croodlin’ in a scog! By my sang! it’s a good bevellin’ ye 
want, and if I had a widdy in my fist, yer worse than nothin’. There’s 
the master comin’, and wet and cold, and not a spark o’ fire in the 
study. If ever there was a rue-bargain, you're ane ; woe werth the day 
I saw yer foolish face! I can’t wait noo, but I'll be talkin’ to ye 7 now.” 

And with a florid complexion and angry brow away trotted she, to 
see after the Squire's fire. 

“He is coming—I see him down yonder by the hedge. See his 
flies, they're caught in the bush,” said the stranger. “Sit you here, 
while I run in for the things.” 

Away she ran, leaving Mall confounded and sore at the treatment 
she had received. And in a minute more she returned, with two dishes 
and two tin covers, and a great knife and fork, and a huge cloth. 

First from the glowing ashes forth came the potatoes, cased in their 
hard-baked skins, like roasted chestnuts ; and well rubbed in the cloth 
and placed in the dish, did ever potatoes look so tempting ? 

Mall began to feel happier. Next, in its thick black crust of burnt 
straw and feathers, emerged the fowl. Off came this crust, and never 
had Mall seen or dreamed of so savoury and appetising a dish as was 
now before her. 

“By Jen!” gasped Mall Darrell, with a broad grin, and eyes 
jumping out of her head. 

“Didn't I tell you to do just as I bid you, and all would be well ? 
And I told you to kill the black pullet because Mrs. Gillyflower was 
thinking this morning she’da’ killed it, only she thought it would not 
a’ been a cold evening, but I knew better. Come, you bring in the 
pullet, and I'll bring the potatoes, and ye'll see how pleased she'll be.” 

And so she was, and forgave them both; and laughed and wondered, 
and wondered and laughed, and called the black-eyed stranger a 
“naughty pack ;” and she told William the history of that eccentric 
cookery—how it was done in a bonfire, in a nook of the hedge, by the 
big ash-tree, under the open sky. 

Nothing better was ever eaten: epicures would do well to try it. 


Cuartern XIV. 
THE KNIGHT IN THE SADDLE. 

Next MonNING it was Tuesday—the fair-day of Willarden. William 
had boasted to his young guest that he would take his gun, and walk 
half round the moss, in search of game. 

Instead of doing this, at daybreak he mounted his horse, and rode 
away toward the old Northumbrian town of Willarden. 

There was a light and pleasant autumnal frost in the air as the sun 
rose over the landscape, and showed sharply for a while the distant 
peaks of the fells of Golden T'riars. The Squire was riding away 
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from Haworth, and the scenery before him was wild and picturesque. 
Long stretches of light sward, with grey rocks peeping through, and 
masses of fern and furze, made a breezy undulating outline—steep 
enough at times, and relieved every here and there with groups of 
dwarf oak, and birch, and thorn. 

This scenery, though never beautiful, is always cheery, and some- 
times even pretty. ‘lo William it seemed prettier than it had ever 
looked before. What way ever seemed dull to the man whose head is 
full of the beautiful imagery of romance, and who is speeding, in the 
way of his knight-errantry, on the service of his ladylove ? 

Exploit more foolish, passion more romantic, never animated the 
enterprise of gallant knight, in the days of prowess and beauty, than 
that which the breast of the Squire of Haworth harboured, as he rode 
over the wide plain that separated his hall from the fair-green of 
Willarden. We shall see how he sped. . 

As you approach Willarden, the character of wildness and loneli- 
ness, which gives its peculiar charm to the scenery, does not diminish. 
Wide slopes and gentle hollows swell and dip softly, showing shal- 
low scaurs of grey rock here and there, traced in broken lines, like 
timeworn and fantastic battlements and fortifications; and through 
the crannies twisted hawthorn-trees stoop wildly, and birch-trees in 
twos and threes crown their summits. ; 

These picturesque but hungry pastures, with their thin close grass 
and wavy fern, and hoar rocks peeping through, are browsed by scattered 
sheep of some old Northumbrian breed, small and agile, who seldom lie 
down to repose, like their fatter cousins of the South—can gallop far 
and lightly, and climb the rocks like goats. These sheep crop dili- 
gently the thin but sweet herbage which more highly-bred animals 
would despise, and are doubtless the descendants of those harried 
animals who made so many forced marches, this way and that, across 
the border, and saw the steel caps, lances, and shaggy ponies of the 
Scottish rievers. 

And now, at last, the quaint little town of Willarden appears in view, 
as William Haworth reaches the summit of a long low undulation. — 

There four narrow roads meet—or, if you will, two long lines of 
road cross—the little town clumping itself upon and about the point 
of union. Stone houses, with steep gables, look in the distance as if 
planted at random, as a child places dominoes. There was some 
tillage near; corn stood in stooks and stacks, orchards and gardens 
made an irregular girdle about its walls; and the grey spire, with its 
gilded vane, glimmered pleasantly in the early sun, with a background 
of statelier foliage. 

Cattle and carts were still pouring into the town as William ap- 


proached, and the picture, without the sounds of bustle, was pleasant 
in the distance. 
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As you draw near, the scene loses something of its gentler charm, 
and that which was a picture becomes instinct with the character 
and vulgarity of actual life. Now you hear laughter and bawling 
and women’s prattle, the cries of the cattle-drovers. There are a few 
late carts and waggons making their way through Church Street to 
the fair-green. Cows are driving this way and that, with their horns 
low, on the same route; and sheep and horses and pigs are still 
moving in the same direction. 

William draws bridle at the porch of the “Goat in Boots ;’ people 
are going in and out through the crowd, and two broad fellows , Whom 
William has to shove asunder, already deep in a bargain about three 
cows. They both look shrewd and dogged—I wonder which will have 
the best of it. On such days, with the flurry and flush of excitement 
all about, who would recognise the silent little inn of all the rest of 
the year ? 

William is lucky to find a nook in which to eat his breakfast. 

A fat hearty fellow, with a shrewd hale face, wearing leather 
breeches and topboots, a long red waistcoat, and a blue cut-away with 
brass buttons, clapped his big hand on William’s shoulder, with a grin, 
and greeted him with a salutation : 

“Ech! Willie Haworth—is thou here, lad? And how’s a’ wi’ 
thee? Thou’s summat late, though. I a selt my kye weel, an 
hour sin’.” 

And ke laughed and wagged his head. 

“Glad to see you, Dick. Mind you come down again this winter 
to Haworth, to the duck-shooting. I'll have your corner by the fire, 
and your pipe and your mug ready ; ;and you'll stay a week, and bring 
your retriever, the best dog I ever saw—and I'll take no excuse. So 
that’s settled.” 

Dick laughed a huge laugh. ‘“ Maybe—who kens ?” he responded 
joyously. “'Thou’s sellin’ or buyin’?” he inquired, thinking that the 
young Squire might be pleasant to deal with either way. 

“No; I have no business here except to look after a rogue.” 

“Agoy! Weel—what more?” said Dick. 

“Only, as you’ve nothing better to do, you'll come with me and see 
the fun. I’m going to send him out o’ the county, and he won’t 
like it; and there will be a jolly row, I daresay.” 

“Thou’s a justice, noo. Thou'll be givin’ him a jerkin’ o’ stean. 
One raggard the less. I'll lend ye a hand, but there’s constables if 
need be, and thou’ll hey the warrant in thy pocket.” 

“Come then, Dick. We'll go down to the fuair-green; I like your 
company—that’s a glorious cudgel you’ve got !” 

“ Well, it do drive connily ; askelp o that wud make yer lug sing.” 

“So I think. Come, let’s be off.” 


So down Church Street the Squire of Haworth and Dick Hoggen 
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the yeoman—a man of cattle, money, and mark in those regions—made 
their way; and over the narrow bridge, with its now roofless guard- 
tower, and so into the pretty fair-green of Willarden. 


Cuaprer XY. 
COWPER. 


Here Wenz, of course, the proper scenery and furniture of a fair-green 
—tents and booths, merry-go-rounds, “ Aunt Sally,” wheels of fortune, 
Rocks of Scilly, thimblerig and stacks of gingerbread, and horses and 
other quadrupeds. The “Step in, ladies and gentlemen !” of the polite 
showman resounded, and the milder invitation’ to the peep-show, and 
the jokes of Mr. Merryman ; the big drum and trumpet thundered, the 
merry squeak of the fiddle was heard, and the stentorian “ saucy 
Arethusa” of the two British sailors, in the usual mutilated condition 
of that gallant service, mingling now and then with the screaming of 
a refractory pig. All these sights and sounds failed to divert William 
from his purpose. He carried about with him two remarkable and 
very distinct pictures. He was looking about sharply for the originals, 
and was so absorbed in his search as to lose much of Dick Hoggen’s 
agreeable conversation. 

His scrutiny was not rewarded. It was now twelve o'clock. I 
don’t know how it is now, but in those days there was a toll collected 
at the entrance to the fair-green. To the man who received this 
money William put some questions. 

To the best of his recollection he had seen no such men that day ; 
and certainly no such person as the tall young man whom William 
described had brought a grey and a chestnut horse into the fair. 

William was disappointed. He and his friend Dick strolled up 
again to the “ Goat in Boots,” and had some luncheon. On a sudden 
a direful thought dawned on the young Squire’s mind. 

What if these two miscreants had been spying out his plans, and 
in his absence had made a descent upon Haworth Hall, and carried 
off his ladylove—to be immured, perhaps, in a convent? Who could 
say where Clinton might be, with the farm to look after? Possibly 
two miles away, at the forge! What an awful fool he (William 
Haworth) was! He had left her, in fact, to the protection of an old 
Woman and a simple girl, with two wily kidnappers on her track. If 
they happened to have found a clue to her’ present refuge, how 
frightful might prove the consequences of his blunder ! 

It was now one; he told the people to saddle his horse forth- 
with, but, on second thoughts, he resolved to visit the fair-green once 
more, in quest of the villains whom he had come in pursuit of. 

And now, it was past one o'clock. Dick Hoggen—who had played 
at most of the games on the green, had his fling at Aunt Sally, and 
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peeped into the shows—was now for mounting and overtaking the 
sheep he had bought, which were already some way on their march 
to Crink Farm. 

“Come down once more to the green, Dick; and if there’s still no 
news of my rogues, we'll say good-bye.” 

So down they went, and at the gate the man told William: “There 
has been a grey and a chestnut in since, and a tall greyhoundy chap, 
gipsy-like, wi’ em.” 

“Thank you,” said William, with a pleasant nod; “I’m looking for 
a grey. Which way did he go ?” 

“ Right in—right forrut—right atort the middle o’ the green. I’ve 
no kennin noo, though—there’s such a jummlement here.” 

“Thanks,” William smiled, and nodded again. 

He nodded and smiled, but there was the sudden thrill and suspense 
of coming battle at his heart—he had resolved on an exploit. His eye, 
as it searched the crowd, was brighter, his face paler and sterner, his 
step more resolute, and in a sudden silence his talk with honest Dick 
came untimely to an end. 

On reaching a part of the green a little less crowded, he saw a 
figure—the most barbarous, perhaps, he had ever seen before on 
English ground ; he thought he recognised the outline which his guest 
had given him—he had found his game. 

This was an old square man, with the swarthiest face he had ever 
seen, broad-furrowed and forbidding, with long soot-black hair, a 
thick lock of which was brought straight down at each side before 
his ears. He had jet-black large eyes, the fire of which was sinister 
in sockets so lined and wrinkled. He wore a high-crowned broad- 
brimmed felt hat, such as Germans sometimes aflect ; he had a short 
chocolate-coloured coat, and a skyblue waistcoat—both faded and worn 
at the seams—and a pair of trousers, the lower parts of which were 
thrust into a pair of old topboots, which, in deep brown wrinkles, 
hung lower than the calves of his legs. 

This strange figure, pacing up and down a short bit of sward, was 
totally alone, and twisting an oak cudgel, of about a yard long, by the 
middle—semed without object or occupation. 

A stranger or more sayage figure he had never seen. It might 
have been taken for a Zamiel, or the smoked idol of some infernal 
worship, or a child’s ideal of an ogre. 

“Keep beside me now,” said William Haworth to his friend; “I 
may want to borrow your cudgel.” 

“Tsay, Cowper!” cried William. 

The swarthy old man turned on his heel, and, stopping short, con- 
fronted the young Squire, fixing on him his glare from under his 
savage brows. At the same time he shifted his hold of his cudgel, 
and planted the end of it on the ground. 
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“Ho! who wants me?—I’m Cowper,” said he, in a hard loud 
voice. 

“Where’s the young fellow that came with you?” said William. 
“Tm told he has horses to sell, and his grey might answer me.” 

“ You'll see ’em there,” said the old man, indicating the direction 
with a prod of his cudgel. 

“ Where ?—in a booth ?” 

“ Ye can see a grey horse in daylight, I expect.” 

William laughed. ‘I'll try,” said he. 

“On this ground a man and his nag won’t be far apart,” growled 
the man with the cudgel. “The lad will be having a pot o’ swipes, 
mayhap.” 

And the old fellow turned again, swaggered up and down his beat 
once more, twirling his cudgel in the same singular fashion. 


Cuapter XVI. 
LUSSHA SINFIELD. 


Ricaarp Hoacren had grinned with much interest over this brief 
dialogue, and accompanied William with right goodwill, as he made 
his search for the man with the horses. 

Coming round the corner of a booth suddenly, a tall bony slender 
fellow, riding a chestnut horse and leading a grey, was before them. 

He was a handsome young man, very swarthy, with oval face, 
lowering forehead, black eyes, and black hair: about his neck, in a 
single tie, so that its ends hung loose and long, was that green-and- 
red handkerchief which he had noted in the description. He wore a 
wideawake hat, a grey coat with gilt buttons, a good deal worn at 
the seams, a red waistcoat, white corduroy knee-breeches, and brown 
leather gaiters. 

William made a step forward and raised his hand; the man 
pulled up. 

“Selling that grey ?” asked William 

“ Ay—d'ye like him ?” said the man. 

“Can't say till I look at him. Old Cowper told me I should find 
you about here. You're Lussha Sinfield, ain’t you ?” 

“ Ay,” said the man, boldly, but he eyed them suspiciously. “Im 
the man. All the world’s welcome to look at me, and the horse too. 
Nothing to hide: he’s a beauty !” 

“ Has he been hunted ?” 

“ Half last season; a lamb to handle—a devil to run. Jumps all 
slick—bar, ditch, or stone-wall, all one to Faa; takes all sweet; 
beautiful trained. Look at his hoofs—just like a marble. Never made 
a mistake since he was dropped. Pedigree, points, action, training — 
not another’s been on this turf this six year like him. Try him 
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yourself—you know a horse. Will ye come a bit this way ?—and Mister 
Cowper will hold the chestnut.” 

It was really a nice horse, William thought, with fine action. But 
he was not troubling his head much about horses. His business was 
of another sort. 

“Well, come on, it’s close by,” said William, pointing toward the 
spot where he had left the old swarthy savage twirling his cudgel. 

As they walked on, William Haworth’s companion jogged him 
under his ribs, and mumbled his critical remarks on the horse, into 
his ear: a caution upon this point, a hint upon that, but a general 
admission that “ the beast was no’ that bad.” And all the time the 
horseman, with his lids dropped, as if he was looking at the grass at 
his horse’s hoof, was reading, through the long fringe of his eyelashes, 
with a practised skill, the countenances and bearing of these two 
friends, and he truly saw in William’s that which dissatisfied and 
ever alarmed him. 

But Lussha Sinfield knew very well how he stood. “He need not 
care a curse for anyone.” He had little secrets, of course, of his own— 
something more than most men, but they were secrets. There was 
nothing that could turn up about him. “He did not care a d——n.” 

Cowper was now in sight, and he beckoned to him. 

“Take the halter,” said he quietly, and Cowper—than whom, as I 
have said, no fitter representative for the forest-demon in “ Der 
Freyschiitz” ever strode on earth—took the rope in his hand. 

William Haworth was standing a little away, so as to take in the 
whole figure of the horse. 

“He stands over his knees,” says William. 

“A good judge would think that a perfection, rather than other- 
wise,” answered Sinfield, coolly. 

“T take leave to think differently,” says William, sharply. 

“Every man to his taste,” says the dealer, coolly. 

“ And, besides that, I. think his shoulder too straight for a hunter, 
and his hind-legs too far away from him.” 

“Tf those points were better than they are,” answers the man, 
with a scornful smile, “I’d be asking a hatful more than ninety 
pounds for him. But never mind that—the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. You'd better see him over a few fences.” 

“T don’t mind,” says the Squire. 

“Hollo, Jonnie!” cries the man, raising his arm, and a slight boy, 
black-eyed and black-haired, with dark-brown skin, runs up to his side. 

“That's a gipsy lad,” says Dick Hoggen, struck by the peculiar 
physique of the boy. 

“By my soul, he’s not!” answers Sinfield, fiercely. “That's a 
clever boy, though. Now, Jonnie, take him over that bar.” 

A few steps brought them to the bar. The little fellow sits light as 
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a fly on the horse’s back, and, without fuss or excitement, the horse 
goes over. 

“That will do; and what do you say to that double ditch ?” says 
William, pointing to the fence of the fair-green close by them. 

“Take him over that,’ says Lussha Sinfield to the boy, and the 
horse goes over the fence. 

* What do you say to that? You saw how he changes his legs,” 
said the dealer. 

“He goes out of his tracks,” says William. 

The man answers with a derisive laugh. 

“Take him over that again,” he says; and over goes the horse. 

“Bring the horse down here a bit, to the wall,” says Sinfield. 
“ Now take him over the wall for the Squire.” 

And over the wall he goes. 

“See that!” cries Sinfield. 

“What?” says the Squire. 

“What!” echoes Sinfield. “Why, how he stands out, and sails 
over it. What! Ha—ha!” 

“T say it’s bad jumping,” says William, coolly; “why, he runs 
under, and bucks over. A hunter, you say !” 

“That gentleman there,” says Sinfield, pointing to Dick, and 
beginning to lose temper, “las an eye in his head, and knows what 
belongs to a horse. What do you say, sir ?” 

Dick screwed one eye close, and looked hard at the horse with the 
other. The dealer was on the point of citing the old distich : 

“Who winks with one eye and looks with the other, 
I would not trust him though he were my brother.” 

He did not quite know what to make of them, so, on the whole, he 
chose to try’a little longer. 

“Take him over the wall again,” said Sinfield. And over went the 
grey, as before. 

“ Will ye try him ?” 

“T don’t mind,” answered William. 

He mounts, and excited the horse with whip and spur, and gallops 
him round the empty upper end of the green, and pulls him up 
suddenly before the seller, who is growing angry. 

“What the d——1l do you mean by bucketing my horse about 
that way ?” 

“D——n it! you asked me to try him, didn’t you 

“J didn’t tell you to drive him mad, and knock him about that 
lick—did 1? And what do you say to him, after all that ?—what do 
you say now?” 
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The ist. 


From tHe RussIaAN OF TURGUENIEF* : by W. R. S. RAuston. 


Axovt fifteen years ago, some business of an oficial nature com- 
pelled me to pass several days in the town of T. I stopped at 
a tolerably good hotel, which had been set up, about six months 
before my arrival, by a Jewish tailor, who had made a good deal of 
money. ‘They say that it did not flourish long, as is very often 
the case among us; but I found it still inall its splendour. Its brand- 
new furniture uttered cracks that sounded at night like pistol-shots; 
the bed-linen, the tablecloths, and the napkins were redolent of soap, 
and from the painted flooring breathed a scent of olive oil, which 
in the opinion of the waiter—a man of great elegance but not of irre- 
proachable tidiness— impeded the multiplication of insects. This 
waiter, who had been body-servant to Prince G., was remarkable for 
his self-confidence and his free-and-easy manners. He generally 
wore a tail-coat which did not fit him, and shoes trodden down at 
heel, held a napkin tucked under his arm, and delivered himself of 
brief but edifying speeches while gracefully waving his damp hands. 
He adopted a certain air of patronage towards me, as being one who 
could appreciate his culture and knowledge of the world. But as far 
as his lot in life was concerned, he looked on it with a somewhat dis- 
illusioned eye. 

“ Every one knows,” he once said to me, “ what our position is 
now. As the proverb says, ‘ Catch him by the tail and fling him 
out of doors.” His name was Ardalion. 

I had several visits to pay to the official magnates of the town. 
Ardalion found me a carriage and a servant, both of them a good deal 
the worse for wear; but, at all events, the servant wore a livery, and 
the carriage could boast of a coat-of-arms. When I had finished my 
official visits, I drove to the house of an old friend of my father’s, a 
landowner, who had been living in T. for a considerable time. It 
was some twenty years since I had last seen him, and he had had 
time enough in the interval to marry, to bring up a good-sized 
family, to become a widower, and to make a fortune. His business 
lay with the farmers of the taxes on spirits—that is to say, he ad- 
vanced their caution-money for them at a heavy premium. 

“ Risk is noble!” he would say; though, as far as that goes, there 
was little that was even risky about the matter. 


* Published in the “ Vyestnik Evropui,” January, 1870. 
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During the course of our conversation there came into the room, 
with a light irresolute step, as if she were treading on tiptoes, a girl 
about seventeen years old, thin and slightly built. 

“Let me introduce you to my eldest daughter, Sophie,” said my 
friend. “She has succeeded to her mother’s place, keeps house for 
me, and takes charge of her brothers and sisters.” 

I bowed to the young lady (who, in the interval, had silently seated 
herself), thinking, meanwhile, that she by no means looked like either 
a housekeeper or a governess. Her face wore a quite childlike ex- 
pression, being round in shape, with small, pretty, but immobile 
features. From under her arched, somewhat unsymmetrical, and 
seldom moving eyebrows, her light-blue eyes gazed earnestly, almost 
with an air of surprise, as if they were looking at something which 
they had not expected to see. Her pouting little mouth, the upper 
lip of which was slightly curled, not only wore no smile, but seemed 
as if it were totally unaccustomed to do so. Underneath the thin 
covering of her cheeks, the rosy blood manifested itself in narrow 
flushes of soft colour, which always remained the same, neither increas- 
ing nor diminishing. On either side of her small head her fair curls 
hung in light clusters. Her bosom rose and fell equably ; her arms 
seemed scarcely at their ease, clinging somewhat stiffly to her unbend- 
ing form. Her blue dress, without a fold, like a child’s frock, fell 
straight down to her little feet. Altogether, the impression made 
upon me by that girl was of a puzzling but not of an unpleasant 
nature. What I saw before me was not merely a timid provincial 
young lady, but a being of a marked individuality, bearing a stamp 
which to me was quite incomprehensible. She did not exercise on me 
either an attractive or a repulsive influence. I could not fully under- 
stand her, but I felt conscious that I had never before encountered so 
candid a nature. 

It was pity—yes, pity—that was inspired within me, Heaven knows 
why, by that young, serious existence, seeming to be ever upon the 
watch. “ Not of this world,” I thought, although there was nothing. 
specially ideal in the expression of her face, and although she had 
evidently come into the room for the purpose of performing those 
housekeeping functions to which her father had alluded. 

He began to talk about the sort of life that was led in T.—about 
the pleasures and comforts which society had to offer there. 

“ We are very quiet here,” he remarked ; “ the governor is a mope, 
the Marshal of the Nobility is a bachelor. But the day after to- 
morrow, as it happens, there will be a grand ball in the Nobles’ 
Assembly Rooms. I recommend you to goto it. There is no lack 
of beauty here, and besides you will see all our culture.” 

“ Allow me to ask whether you are going to this ball ?” I said to 
my friend’s daughter. I wanted to hear the sound of her voice. 
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“ Papa intends to go,” she replied, “and I shall go with him.” The 
tone of her voice was soft and deliberate, and she dwelt upon each 
word as if she were in doubt. 

“In that case, allow me to engage you for the first quadrille.” 

She bowed her head in token of assent, but even then she did not 
smile. 

I went away soon afterwards, and I remember that the expression 
of her eyes, which she kept steadily fixed upon me, seemed so strange 
that I could not help glancing over my shoulder to see whether she 
was not looking at some one or something behind my back. 

After having returned to my hotel, and dined off the unvarying 
julienne, cutlets with peas, and a rabchik burned to a cinder, I sat 
down on the sofa and gave myself up to meditation. The subject 
of my thoughts was Sophie, that enigmatical daughter of my 
friend ; but Ardalion, who was clearing away the dinner-things, inter- 
preted my meditative mood after his own fashion. He ascribed it to 
ennui. “There are but few amusements in our town for travellers,” he 
began, with his usual air of condescension, at the same time continu- 
ing to flick the backs of the chairs with a dirty napkin—“ very few.” 

He stopped speaking, but the big clock, with a lilac rose on its 
white face, by its hoarse and monotonous ticking seemed to con- 
firm his words. “Ve—ry! Ve—ry!” it ticked away. “No con- 
certs, no theatres,” continued Ardalion; “no dances or evening 
receptions among the nobility. Nothing of the kind exists.” He 
paused a moment, probably to give me time to remark the choiceness 
of his diction. ‘ People seldom even so much as see each other here ; 
everyone sits at home on his perch, just like an owl. The conse- 
quence is, that travellers have simply no place to which to betake 
themselves.” Ardalion looked aside at me. 

“But, perhaps—it may be,” he continued, in a hesitating manner ; 
“in case you are so disposed” He again looked hard at me, 
and smiled, but I suppose he did not perceive any symptoms of my 
being properly disposed. My elegant attendant went to the door, 
reflected a moment, turned back again, and shuffling his feet a little, 
bent down till his lips were close to my ear, smiled a playful smile, 
and said, “ Would not you like to see a ghost ?” 

I looked at him in utter amazement. 

“Yes,” he continued, speaking now in a whisper; “there is such a 
man here, quite a common man, and without any education, but he 
does wonderful things. If for instance you go to him, and want 
to see any of your dead friends, he will immediately call them up 
before you.” 

“ How on earth does he do that ?” 

“That is his secret. For although he is an unlettered man; 
although, to speak plainly, he hasn't got a word to say for himself, 
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yet he is very strong in God’s gifts. The merchants here show him 
very great respect.” 


“ And does all the town know about this ?” 

“ Every one knows it who ought to know. But, of course, caution 
is observed on account of the police. For, whatever one may say, 
things of that kind are forbidden. And as to the common people— 
there would be a scandal. The common people, every cne knows, 
take to fisticuffs at a moment's notice.” 

“Has he ever shown you a ghost ?” I asked. 

Ardalion nodded affirmatively. 

“ Yes, sir, he showed me my father—just as if he were alive.” 

I stared at Ardalion. He smiled, and played with his napkin, and 
condescendingly, but firmly, looked at me. 

“ But that is very singular!” I exclaimed at last. “Is it impossi- 
ble for me to make this man’s acquaintance ?” 

“In a direct manner, quite impossible; one must get at him 
through his mother. She is a most respectable old woman—sells 


soused apples on the bridge. If you desire me to do so, I will ask 
her about it.” 


“ Be so good as to do so.” 

Ardalion coughed behind his hand. 

‘And the recompence too, at whatever sum you may fix it (a small 
one, of course), you must hand over to the old woman. And I, for 
my part, will explain to her that there is no reason for being afraid of 
you, inasmuch as you are atraveller—a gentleman. You understand, 
of course, that all this is a secret, and you will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, bring her into trouble ?” 

Ardalion took the tray in one hand, and gracefully imparting a 
wavy movement both to his own figure and to the tray, he went to 
the door. 

“So I may count upon you, then?’ I called after him. 

“You may rest assured of that,” replied his self-confident voice. 
“JT will have a talk with the old woman, and accurately report her 
answer.’ 

I will not dwell upon the thoughts which were aroused in my 
mind by the singular story which Ardalion had told me, but I am 
ready to confess that I awaited the promised reply with considerable 
impatience. Late in the evening Ardalion returned, professing to be 
greatly vexed; he had not been able to find the old woman. How- 
ever, with a view to stimulating his efforts, I gave him a three-rouble 
note. On the following morning he reappeared in the room, this 
time with a joyful face. The old woman had agreed to give me an 
interview. 

“ Here, boy!” called out Ardalion, in the corridor. “Come here!” 
In came a boy about six years old, covered with soot, having his hair 
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cut short, and in some places entirely wanting; dressed in a very 
ragged striped dressing-gown, and wearing huge goloshes on his 
stockingless feet. “Now then, conduct this gentleman, you know 
where,” said Ardalion, pointing to me; “and you, sir, when you 
arrive there, ask for Mastridia Carpovna.” 

‘The boy said something in a hoarse voice, and we left the house. 

We walked for a considerable time along the unpaved streets. At 
last, in one of them, perhaps the most desolate and miserable of all, my 
guide stopped before a wretched old wooden house, two stories high, 
and said, as he drew the sleeve of his dressing-gown right across his 
face, ‘‘ It’s here; the door on the right.” 

I entered the passage, and gave a push on the right hand. A 
small low door creaked on rusty hinges, and I saw before me a stout 
old woman in a cinnamon-coloured dress, lined with hare-skin, with a 
motley-coloured handkerchief upon her head. 

“ Mastridia Carpovna?” I asked. 

“That's my name,” replied the old woman in a shrill voice. 
“Please to come in; won’t you take a chair ?” 

The room into which the old woman conducted me was so crammed 
with all sorts of rubbish — rags, pillows, feather-beds, bags — that 
one could hardly turn round in it. The sunlight scarcely pierced 
through the grimy windows. In one corner, behind a heap of baskets, 
piled one above the other, there feebly groaned and complained— 
one could not see what; perhaps a sick child—perhaps a puppy. I 
sat down on achair; the old woman stood right in front of me. Her 
face was of a yellow tinge, and half transparent, as if made of wax. 
Her lips had so fallen in that her mouth looked like a single trans- 
verse wrinkle among a multitude of others. A tuft of white hair 
protruded from under the handkerchief which covered her head, but 
her inflamed grey eyes shot forth lively and intelligent glances from 
underneath her overhanging brow, and her sharp nose stood out from 
her face like an awl, and snuffed the air as much as to say, “ What a 
rogue am I!” “Well, my old lady, you are no fool!” I thought to 
myself. As for the rest, she smelt a little of brandy. . 

I explained to her the cause of my visit, which however, as I 
remarked, must have been well-known to her already. She heard me 
to the end, rapidly winking her eyes, and merely seemed to prolong 
her nose and make it sharper, as if she were going to peck with it. 

“ Quite so—quite so,” she at last began. Ardalion has told me all 
about it ; you require the help of my son Vasily. Only, weare a little 
doubtful about it, my master.” 

“Why ?’ I asked, interrupting her. “As far as I am concerned 
you may be perfectly at your ease; I am not an informer.” 

“Oh, my father,” hastily continued the old woman, “ what is that 


you are saying! Could we venture to think of such a thing about 
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your honour? And, besides, what is there to inform against us 
about? Is it anything sinful we are contriving? My son is not 
such a man, my father, as to consent to any unclean thing, or to 
indulge in any kind of sorcery. May God preserve us, and the Holy 
Mother of God!” The old woman crossed herself three times. “ For 
fasting and for prayer he occupies the first place in all the province— 
the very first, my father, your honour! But it is quite true that God 
has vouchsafed him great favour; but of what kind is it? This 
matter is not his own handiwork. This, my dear, comes from on 
high. Yes.” 

“Then you consent?” Iasked. “When canI see your son?” 

The old woman again winked her eyes, and twice shifted her hand- 
kerchief, rolled up into a ball, from one sleeve to another. “Oh, my 
dear sir, my dear sir, we are a little in doubt——” 

“ Allow me, Mastridia Carpovna, to hand this over to you,” I said, 
giving her a ten-rouble note. 

The old woman immediately grasped it in her crooked and swollen 
fingers, which reminded me of the fleshy claws of an owl, hid it away 
at once in her sleeve, reflected a little, and then, as if she had sud- 
denly made up her mind, struck both her open hands upon her sides. 

“Come here this evening at eight o'clock,” she said, not speaking 
in her usual voice, but in another, a lower and a graver one; “ only 
do not come to this room, but please to go straight upstairs to the 
second-floor ; you will find a door there, on your left. Open that 
door, and you will enter into an empty room, and in that room you 
will see a chair; sit down on that chair and wait. And whatever you 
see, do nothing, and don’t utter a single word; and be particularly 
careful not to speak to my son, because he is still young, and he is 
subject to epileptic fits. He is very easily frightened, and then he 
trembles—trembles just like a chicken—it’s terrible !” 

I looked at Mastridia. “You say he is young, but if he is your 
son——” 

“Spiritually, father, spiritually! I have many orphans,” she 
added, pointing by a movement of the head towards the corner from 
which cate the complaining sound. “Oh, oh! Lord God, Holy 
Mother of God! But you, my father, your honour, before you come 
here, please to consider well, which of your dead friends or relations 
(the kingdom of Heaven be with them!) you wish to see. Think 
over your dead friends, and whichever you choose keep him well in 
mind ; go on keeping him in mind until my son comes.” 

“But must not I tell your son who it is that I want to see ?” 

“No, no, father, not a single word. He will find out for himself 
by your thoughts whatever he wants to know; but you just keep 
your friend well in mind. Yes, and at dinner-time drink a little wine, 
two or three glasses or so; a little wine is never without its use.” 
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The old woman laughed, licked her lips, wiped her mouth with 
the back of her hand, and sighed. 

“ Well, then, at half-past seven, isn’t it ?” I asked, rising from thechair. 

“ At half-past seven, father, your honour, at half-past seven,” replied 
Mastridia Carpovna.” 

I took leave of the old woman and returned to the hotel. I had 
no doubt that they meant to make a fool of me, but in what manner 
would it be done? That was what I was curious about. I exchanged 
two or three words with Ardalion. 

‘‘ Has she consented ?” he asked me, knitting his*brows ; and when 
I replied that she had consented, he exclaimed, “ ‘That old woman is a 
regular minister.” 

I occupied myself, according to the advice of the “ minister,” in 
going carefully over the list of my dead friends. . After considerable 
hesitation I at last fixed upon an old Frenchman, who was formerly my 
tutor, and who had been dead a long time. I pitched exactly upon 
him, not because I felt any specific predilection for him, but because 
his whole appearance was so original, so unlike that of such people 
as were in existence at the moment, that it would have been quite 
impossible to counterfeit it. He had a huge head, fuzzy white hair, 
combed back from his face, thick black eyebrows, a hooked nose, and 
two large lilac-coloured warts in the middle of his forehead. He 
always wore a green tailed coat with polished brass buttons, a striped 
waistcoat with a stand-up collar, and frills at his breast and wrists. 
“If he can show me my old Deserre,” I thought, “well, then, I shall 
have to acknowledge that he really is a sorcerer.” 

After dinner, I followed the old woman’s advice, and drank off a 
bottle of Lafitte, which was of the very first quality, according to 
Ardalion’s asseverations, but which had a very strong taste of burnt 
cork, and left a thick sediment of logwood at the bottom of every glass. 

Exactly at half-past seven, I found myself in front of the house in 
which I had talked with the respectable Mastridia Carpovna. All 
the window-shutters were closed, but the door was open. I entered 
the house, mounted the shaky staircase as far as the second-floor, 
opened the door on the left, and found myself, as the old woman 
had told me beforehand, in a tolerably large room, which was almost 
entirely empty. It was faintly lighted by a tallow candle which stood 
upon the window-sill; beside the wall, opposite the door, was a cane 
chair. I snuffed the candle, which had been standing there long 
enough for its wick to grow to a great head, sat down on the chair, 
and began to wait. 

The first ten minutes went tolerably fast. There certainly was 
nothing in the room which could attract my attention, but I listened 
to every rustle—gazed attentively at the closed door. My heart beat 
fast. After the first ten minutes, another ten followed. Then half 
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an hour passed, three-quarters of an hour—but still not a thing stirred. 
I coughed several times in order to give notice that I was there. 1} 
began to grow bored, angry. I had never calculated upon being fooled 
in such a manner as that. At last I had just made up my mind to 
get up, take the candle, and go downstairs. I looked at it; the wick 
had again grown into a mushroom-like head ; but happening to move 
my eyes from the window to the door, I suddenly started. Leaning 
against the door stood a man. So silently and so suddenly had he 
entered the room that I had heard nothing. 

He wore a common blue coat; he was of middle height and toler- 
ably stout. With bent head, and hands behind his back, he looked 
fixedly at me. By the feeble candle-light I could not see his features 
distinctly—all that I could make out was a shaggy mane of dis- 
heyelled hair falling over his forehead, and thick contorted lips and 
pale eyes. I was on the point of speaking to him, but I remem- 
bered Mastridia’s order, and I held my tongue. He continued gazing 
at me—I gazed at him in return, and, strange to say, at that same 
moment I was conscious of something like fear, and, as if in obedience 
to some command, I involuntarily began to think about my old tutor. 
The man continued standing at the door, breathing hard, just as if he 
were climbing uphill, or were lifting a heavy load— but his eyes 
seemed to be enlarging—seemed to be coming nearer to me. Beneath 
their fixed and sinister regard I became more and more uncomfortable. 
At times those eyes glowed with an ominous internal fire—such a fire I 
have remarked in the eyes of a greyhound when it glares upon a hare 
—and like the greyhound he kept his eyes fixed on mine—following me 
whenever I made a turn—that is to say, tried to turn my eyes aside. 

In this manner passed I know not how long—perhaps a minute, per- 
haps a quarter of an hour. He never ceased looking at me. I con- 
tinued to feel a certain discomfort and fear, but I still went on thinking 
about my Frenchman. ‘Two or three times I tried to say to myself, 
“What nonsense! What a farce !”—tried to smile, to shrug my shoulders; 
but in vain. All volition seemed to be suddenly congealed within me 
—I can find no other word. A sort of numbness had overpowered me. 
Suddenly I remarked that he had left the door—that he stood a pace 
or two nearer me. Then he made a sort of jump with both feet at 
once, and came still nearer. Then closer... closer still... but his 
threatening eyes were still fixed upon my face, his hands remaining 
behind his back, and his broad chest going on painfully heaving. 
Those little jumps seemed ludicrous to me, but at the same time I was 
conscious of fear, and, what I could not at all comprehend, a drowsiness 
suddenly began to come over me. My eyelids clung together. The 
shaggy face with the pale eyes and the blue coat became doubled 
before me. Then suddenly they disappeared entirely. I gave a start; 
the man again appeared, standing between me and the doorway, but 
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now much closer ;—then he again disappeared, just as if a fog had 
closed around him. Once more he appeared, then disappeared again. 
Then again he appeared—and each time he was closer—closer ; his 
breath, drawn heavily, almost in snorts, had already reached me. 
Again the fog closed in, and suddenly—out of that fog, beginning 
with white hair thrown backwards—there appeared, clearly defined, 
the head of the old Deserre! Yes; there were his warts, his black 
brows, his hooked nose! And there was the green coat with brass 
buttons, and the striped waistcoat, and the frilled shirt! I called out. 
I rose from the chair. ... The old man vanished,—and in his stead I 
saw the man in the%blue coat. He drew near to the side of the room, 
his whole frame shaking—leaned his head and both his hands against 
the wall, and cried in a hoarse voice, “ Tea !” 

Mastridia suddenly appeared, ran up to him, and saying, “ Vasinka! 
Vasinka !” began carefully wiping away the sweat which poured pro- 
fusely from his head and face. I was on the point of going up to her, 
but she exclaimed with such an appealing and affecting voice, “ Don’t 
ruin us, your honour, kind father; do go away, for Christ’s sake !” 
that I obeyed, and she again turned to her son. “ Dear one! Darling!” 
she said, in soothing accents, “you shall have tea immediately—im- 
mediately. And you too, my father,” she called after me, “have some 
tea when you get home !” 

On my return home I followed Mastridia’s advice, and ordered tea. 
I felt weary and even faint. 

“Well, sir ?’ asked Ardalion, “did you go? Have you seen any- 
thing ?” 

“He really did show me something which I must confess I had not 
expected,” I replied, 

“A man of great wisdom!” remarked Ardalion as he brought in 
the tea-urn. “The merchants here show him immense respect !” 

When I had retired to rest, and was reflecting over the adventure 
through which I had gone, I at last imagined that I had arrived at 
its explanation. That man undoubtedly possessed remarkable mag- 
netic power, acting on my nerves by some means quite unintelligible 
tome. He had recalled to my mind the remembrance of the old man 
about whom I was thinking, in so clear, so vivid a manner, that at last 
I fancied that I actually saw him before my eyes. Science is familiar 
with such metastases, such transpositions of sensations. But as to 
the power which could produce such results, that remained just as 
wonderful and mysterious as before. ‘ Whatever people may say,” I 
thought, “I have seen my dead tutor—seen him with my own eyes.” 

On the following day came off the ball in the Nobles’ Assembly 
Rooms. Sophie's father had paid me a visit, to remind me of my en- 
gagement with his daughter. By 10 o'clock that evening I was 
standing by her side in the middle of the hall, which was lighted by 
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a number of brass lamps, and was preparing to go through a quadrille 
to the thundering accompaniment of a military orchestra. There 
were crowds of people there—especially of ladies, and very pretty 
ones too. But the first place among them must undoubtedly have 
been conceded to my partner, if there had not been something 
strange, even somewhat wild, in the expression of her eyes. I re- 
marked that their lids very seldom quivered in any way, and the 
look of unsuspecting candour that those eyes wore did not make up 
for their singular expression. But her figure was admirably pro- 
portioned, and she moved with grace, though timidly, as it were. 
When she waltzed, and, bending a little back, «clined her slender 
neck toward her right shoulder, as if she wished to keep her partner 
at a distance, it would have been impossible to imagine anything more 
touchingly youthfuland pure. She was dressed entirely in white with 
a turquoise cross on a black ribbon. 

I asked her to dance a mazurka, and tried to make her talk. But 
she spoke little, and that unwillingly, though she listened attentively, 
with that same expression of meditative astonishment which had 
struck me so much in my first interview with her. There was not a 
shadow of that coquetry about her which might have been expected 
in a girl of her age and of her looks, nor was there a trace of a smile 
about her lips; and her eyes remained constantly fixed straight upon 
the eyes of the person with whom she spoke—those eyes which 
seemed at the same time to be gazing at something else—to be 
attending to something else. ‘‘ What a strange creature!” I thought. 
At last, not knowing how to interest her, the idea came into my mind 
to tell her about my last night’s adventure. 

She heard me to the end with evident curiosity, but, quite contrary 
to what I expected, she was not in the least astonished at my story, but 
only asked whether that man’s name was not Vasily. I remembered 
that the old woman had called her son “ Vasinka.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “his name is Vasily. Do you know him?” 

“A certain pious man lives here whose name is Vasily,” she said ; 
“T thought it must be he.” 

“Piety has nothing to do with all this,” I remarked. “This is 
merely the result of magnetism—a result which is of interest to 
medical men and students of natural science.” 

I tried to unfold my opinions about that special force which is 
called magnetism—about the possibility of subjecting the will of one 
person to that of another, and so forth; but my explanations, which, 
to tell the truth, were somewhat hazy, did not seem to produce much 
impression on my partner. Sophie listened to me—her fan resting 
without movement in her crossed hands. She did not play with her 
fan ; as a general rule, she seldom moved her fingers. I felt that 
all my words bounded off from her as if from a stone statue. She 
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understood them, but her own convictions evidently remained unshaken, 
and by no means to be uprooted. 

“Surely you do not believe in the present existence of miracles?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Certainly I do,” she quietly replied. “Howcan one possibly help 
believing in it? Is it not said in the Gospel, that whoever has faith, 
even as a grain of mustard-seed, can remove mountains? If only we 
have faith, the miracles will take place.” 

“Tt seems, then, that very little faith has lasted till our times,” I 
exclaimed. “Somehow or other one does not hear of miracles now.” 

“ But still they take place—you yourself can vouch for that. No; 
faith has not ceased in our time, but the beginning of faith is——” 

“The beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord,” I broke in. 

“The beginning of faith,” continued Sophie, not in the least put 
out, “is self-sacrifice, humiliation.” 

“Humiliation ?” I asked. 

“Yes; the pride of man’s heart, haughtiness, arrogance—all this 
must be entirely rooted up. You have spoken about the will. That 
is the very thing we must tear up.” 

I looked at the face of the young girl who was uttering such strange 
words. “It is evidently no joking matter with this girl,” I said to 
myself. Then I looked at our neighbours in the mazurka. They 
in their turn looked at me, and I fancied that my surprise amused 
them. One of them even smiled at me in a sympathising manner, as 
if intending to say, “ Yes, indeed! what an extraordinary young lady 
this is! Every one here knows what she is like.” 

“So you have tried to break your will ?” I began to say to Sophie. 

“We are all bound to do what seems to us to be right,” she 
replied, in a kind of dogmatic tone. 

“ Allow me to ask you,” I recommenced, after a brief silence, “if you 
believe in the possibility of calling up the spirits of the dead ?” 

“There are no dead,” she said. 

“ How so ?” 

“There are no dead souls; they are immortal, and can always 
appear when they wish. They are always around us.” 

“ What! Do you suppose, for instance, that an immortal soul can 
be flying at this moment around that red-nosed major ?” 

“ But why not? The sunlight falls upon him and his nose ; but is 
not the sunlight, and all light, from God? And what is outward 
appearance? ‘To the pure nothing is impure. Only one must find a 
teacher—find a guide.” 

“ But, excuse me,” I broke in—not, I must allow, without a certain 
amount of malice—* you want a guide; but what then is your con- 
fessor ?” 

Sophie looked at me coldly. “You seem to wish to laugh at me. 
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My father-confessor tells me how I should act; but I want a guide 
who can show me in his own person how to sacrifice myself.” 

She raised her eyes aloft. Her childlike face and her unchang- 
ing pensiveness reminded me of the madonnas of Raphael’s predecessors. 

“JT have read somewhere,” she continued, without turning to me, 
and scarcely moving her lips, “that a certain great man ordered his 
body to be buried underneath the threshold of a church, in order that 
all who passed in might tread above him—trample upon him. That 
is what we ought to do while we are still alive.” 

Boom !—boom! ‘Tra-ra-ra! resounded the kettle-drums in the 
orchestra. I must admit that such a conversation at a ball seemed to 
be too eccentric. I took advantage of an invitation made to my 
partner, during one of the figures of the mazurka, in order to drop 
our quasi-theological debate. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards I led her back to her father, and a 
couple of days later I left the town, and the image of the girl, with 
her childlike face, and her hard, almost stony character, soon slid off 
from my memory. 

Two years passed away, and chance recalled that image to my 
mind once more. This was how it happened. I was chatting with 
one of my colleagues, who had just returned from an excursion in 
South Russia. He had passed some time at T., and he gave mea 
good deal of information about different people there. 

“ By-the-way,” he exclaimed, “I believe you know Vladimir B. 
intimately, don’t you ?” 

“Oh! yes; I know him.” 

“ And his daughter Sophie ; do you know her too ?” 

“T have seen her two or three times.” 

“Just fancy! She has run away from home!” 

« What ?” 

“Yes. It’s three months now since she disappeared, and nothing 
has been heard of her. And the wonderful part of it is, that nobody 
can say with whom she has run away. Just conceive! there isn’t 
the slightest clue to it—not an atom of suspicion! She has 
invariably refused all offers of marriage, and her behaviour was of 
the modestest kind. Oh! those quiet ones—those pious creatures! 
The scandal throughout the county is terrible. B. is in despair. 
And what need could she have had to run away? Her father always 
did everything she asked. And what is most incomprehensible, and 
most to the purpose too, is that of all the Lovelaces of the county 
not a single one is missing !” 

“And do you mean to say they haven’t found her up to this time?” 

“Why, I tell you she’s disappeared as much as if she’d dived under 
water. There’s one rich heiress less in the world—that’s the worst 
of it.” 
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This piece of news greatly astonished me. It did not at all har- 
monize with the recollection I had retained of Sophie B. But what 
manner of thing is so strange as not to happen ? 

In the autumn of that same year, chance sent me once more, and 
again on official business, into a province adjacent to that of T. The 
weather was cold and wet. The exhausted post-horses could scarcely 
drag my light tarantasse along the roads, the black soil of which was 
almost in a fluid state. One day, I remember, turned out particularly 
unfortunate. Three times did my carriage stick fast, up to the axle- 
trees in mud. Scarcely could my driver manage to get out of one 
track, and after much shouting and screeching, succeed in jolting over 
into another, in which, after all, we were no better off. In short, I 
was so thoroughly tired out by the evening, that when I had reached 
a post-station I determined to stop at the inn for the night. They 
gave me a small room, with a wooden sofa in it which had seen a good 
deal of service; the floor was uneven, the paper on the walls was 
ragged ; the whole place smelt of matting, quass, onions, and turpen- 
tine ; and there were swarms of flies everywhere. But, at all events, 
one was sheltered from the bad weather—and the rain was evidently 
prepared to go on for the next twenty-four hours. I told them to 
bring me a tea-urn, lay down on the sofa, and resigned myself to one 
of those cheerless roadside reveries which every traveller in Russia 
knows so well. It was interrupted by a loud knocking, which made 
itself heard in the common room of the inn, from which mine was 
separated by a wooden partition. This knocking was accompanied 
from time to time by a shrill chinking, like that produced by the 
rattling of chains, and-suddenly a man’s gruff voice exclaimed: “ May 
God bless all who are in this house! May God bless! May God 
bless! Amen! Amen! ... Get thee behind me, Satan!” repeated 
the voice; prolonging the last syllable of each word in a somewhat 
wild and incoherent manner. Then one heard a loud sigh, and a 
heavy body deposited itself on a bench, with the same rattle and 
chinking as before. 

“Akulina! servant of God, come here!” recommenced the voice— 
“only look, bare and blessed are. . . Ha, ha, ha! Phoo! Lord God, 
Lord God, Lord God!”—drawled the voice, like that of a deacon 
reading in the choir—* Lord God, Lord of my being, look down 
upon my misery... Oh, ho-ho! ha-ha! Phoo. But may a 
blessing come upon this house in the seventh hour!” 

“Who is that?” I inquired of the bustling landlady as she brought 
the urn into my room. 

“That, my father,” she answered in a hurried whisper, “is a godly 
man, a blessed man! It’s only lately he has shown himself in our 
neighbourhood. Now he has deigned to visit our house. And what 
terrible weather it is he has come in! Why the wet is running off 
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him in streams, my dear. And if you could only see what chains he 
wears—it’s terrible !” 

“May God bless! May God bless!” again resounded the voice. 
“But Akulina! Akulinushka! my friend! Where then is our para- 
dise, our beautiful paradise? In the desert is our paradise... 
paradise . . . But on this house, in the beginning of this time. . . 
may great joy...Oh... Oh... Oh!” 

The voice muttered something unintelligible ; and suddenly, after a 
protracted yawn, a hoarse laugh again was heard. That laugh seemed 
to break out as it were involuntarily, and after it, each time, was heard 
an indignant spitting. 

“Oh, dear! what a pity it is that Stefanich isn’t at home,” said the 
landlady, apparently speaking to herself as she stood near the door, 
exhibiting all the signs of the deepest attention. ‘“ Whatever words 
of salvation he may utter, I, a mere woman, won’t be able to under- 
stand them!” And she hastily left the room. 

In the partition was a chink. I applied my eye to it. ‘There sat 
on a bench, with his back turned towards me, an idiot. I could see 
only his huge shaggy head, and his broad high-shouldered back, under 
its covering of rags and patches, all soaking wet. Before him knelt, 
on the earthen floor, a meagre woman, dressed in a kind of over- 
coat, old and equally soaked through, and having on her head a dark 
handkerchief which came right down to her eyes. She was trying to 
pull the idiot’s boots off his feet, but her fingers could not hold on to 
the muddy and slippery leather. The landlady stood behind her, with 
her arms folded across her breast, and looked with reverence upon the 
“holy man.” As for him, he continued, as formerly, to mouth some 
kind of unintelligible words. 

At last the woman in the overcoat succeeded in taking off his boots. 
In doing so she almost lost her balance; but she recovered herself, and 
proceeded to unwrap the idiot’s leggings. On the instep of one of 
his feet there was a wound ... I turned away. 

“Won’t you have some tea brought you, my own?” said the 
respectful voice of the landlady. 

“What art thou thinking of?” replied the idiot. “ To pamper a 
sinful body ...Oh,oh! One ought to crush every bone in it... But 
she—talks about tea! Oh! oh! my worthy old woman, Satan is 
strong in us! On him descends cold, on him famine, on him fall the 
heavenly cataracts, the pouring, piercing rains; but he thinks nothing 
of it all; he goes on living! Remember the day of the intercession 
of the Mother of God. There will be something for thee—there will 
be much.” 

The landlady was so much astonished that she could not help utter- 
ing a slight cry. 

“Only listen to me! Give away everything ; give away thy shirt ; 
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give away thy head! Even if thou art not asked, yet give! because 
God sees! Would it take long to rend this roof asunder? ‘To thee 
the Benefactor has given corn; well, then, place it in the oven! But 
everything to Him is visible! Vi—si—ble! The eye in the tri- 
angle—whose is it? Say—whose ?” 

The hostess furtively crossed herself beneath her neckerchief. 

“The old enemy ; adamant! A—da—mant!” repeated the idiot 
several times with a gnashing of teeth. “The Old Serpent. But God 
will arise! Yea, God will arise and His enemies shall be scattered ! 
I will call upon all the dead! I will go forth against His enemy ! 
Ha, ha, ha! Phoo!” 

“Have you any oil?” said a second scarcely audible voice. “ Give 
me some to put upon the wound; I have a clean piece of rag.” 

I looked through the chink again. 

The woman in the overcoat was still occupied with the idiot’s 
wounded foot. 

“ Mary Magdalene!” I thought. 

“Directly, directly, my dear,” said the landlady, who came into my 
room, and took a spoonful of oil from the lamp in front of the sacred 
picture. 

“Who is it that is ministering to him ?” I asked. 

“But we don’t know, my father, who she is. No doubt it’s some- 
one who is working out her salvation—working off her sins, perhaps. 
But what a holy man he is, to be sure!” 

“ Akulinushka! dear child! beloved daughter,” repeated the idiot ; 
and then suddenly began to weep. 

The woman, who was on her knees before him, looked up at him. 
Good God! where had I seen those eyes ? 

The landlady brought her the spoonful of oil. She finished her 
operation, rose from the floor, and asked whether there was not a 
clean spare room and a little hay to be had. 

“Vasily Nikitich likes to repose on hay,” she added. 

“Of course there is, at your service,” replied the landlady. “ Pray 
dry yourself, rest yourself, my dear one,” she continued, addressing 
the idiot. 

He groaned, and rose slowly from the bench. His chains again 
clinked, as he began signing himself with a cross on a large scale, 
turning his face in my direction, and lifting his eyes towards the holy 
pictures. 

I recognised him directly. It was that same Vasily who once showed 
me my dead tutor! 

His features had altered but little—only their expression had 
become still more extraordinary, still more startling. ‘The lower part 
of his bloated face was overgrown by a dishevelled beard. Ragged, 
muddy, wild in aspect, he inspired me rather with loathing than with 
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fear. He gave up crossing himself, but he continued looking with 
unsettled glances, in which there was no speculation, along the floor 
and into the corners of the room, as if he were expecting something or 
other. 

“Vasily Nikitich, if you please,” said the woman in the overcoat, 
bowing down before him. He suddenly gave his head a shake, and 
turned round to go, but got his legs entangled, and staggered. His 
companion immediately made a hasty movement towards him, and 
supported him under the armpit. As far as one could judge by her 
voice and her figure, she seemed to be still young. ‘To see her face 
was all but impossible. 

“ Akulinushka, my friend !” once more said the idiot, speaking with 
a kind of quiver in his voice; opening his mouth widely, and beating 
his breast with his fist. Then he groaned a hollow groan which ~ 
seemed to be drawn up from the depths of his heart. And then the 
two companions followed the landlady out of the room. 

I lay down on my hard couch, and for a long time reflected on 
what I had seen. My magnetizer had ended by becoming an idiot. 
That was what he had been brought to by that force, which, at all 
events, it was impossible to ignore in him! 

The next morning I was preparing to reeommence my journey. The 
rain went on falling as it had done the day before, but I could not 
waste any more time. As my servant poured out the water for me to 
wash with, a peculiar smile, suggestive of suppressed irony, played about 
his face. I understood that smile perfectly ; it meant that he had 
heard of some foolish or indecorous proceeding on the part of some one 
belonging to the gentry. He was evidently burning with impatience 
to communicate the fact to me. 

“ Well, what is it ?” at length I asked. 

“Did you deign to see the idiot yesterday, sir?” he instantly 
began. 

“Yes. What then ?” 

“ And did you also see his companion, sir ?” 

“ Yes; I saw her too.” 

“She is a young lady, sir, of noble birth.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Tt’s a truth, sir, I'm telling you; some merchants came here yes- 
terday from T. and recognised her. They even mentioned her name, 
only I’ve forgotten it, sir.” 

Everything was made clear for me in a moment, as if it had been 
by a flash of lightning. 

“Is the idiot here still, or has he already gone away?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t think he’s gone yet. He was sitting at the gate just 
now, doing something so strange that it was impossible even to make 
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anything of it. He goes onin this nonsensical way because he thrives 
on it—because he gets himself profit out of it.” 

My man belonged to the same class of enlightened house-servants 
as Ardalion. 

“ And is the young lady with him ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and waiting upon him.” 

I went out to the steps, and caught sight of the idiot. He was 

sitting on the bench at the gate, and while he rested both his hands 
on it he swung his bent head right and left, exactly like a wild beast 
in a cage. His thick tufts of woolly hair hid his eyes and shook 
from side to side, as also did his hanging lips, from which escaped a 
strange murmuring, alien to almost every human sound. 
' His companion, who had just finished a wash in the bucket which 
hung from the peg by the well, and had not yet succeeded in tying 
her handkerchief over her head, was coming back to the gate along a 
narrow plank which crossed the dark pools of the dungyard. I looked 
at that head, now completely visible, and involuntarily struck my 
hands together in utter stupefaction . . . Before me stood Sophie B.! 
She turned round quickly, and fixed on me her blue eyes, as motion- 
less as ever. She had become very thin, her skin had grown coarse 
and had assumed the yellowish-red tint of a freckle, her nose had 
turned sharper, and the lines of her lips seemed to be drawn tighter. 
But still she had not quite lost her good looks ; only to the expression 
of surprise and pondering which her face used to wear, there had been 
added another expression—a look of settled decision, almost of daring, 
and of a sort of concentrated rapture. Of the childlike appearance 
that face used to exhibit, not the slightest trace remained now. 

I went up to her. ‘Sophie Vladimirovna,” I exclaimed, “ can 
that be you? In that dress—in such company !” 

She shuddered, looked still harder at me, as if she were trying to 
make out who was speaking to her, and then, without saying a word 
in reply, she ran up to her companion. 

“ Vasily Nikitich, let us go away directly! Listen! directly, 
directly !” she said, pulling her handkerchief down over her forehead 
with one hand, and seizing the idiot with the other below the elbow. 
“ Let us go away, Vasily Nikitich. There is danger here.” 

“T will go, my mother, I will go,” obediently replied the idioé, 
and then, bending forward with his whole body, he rose from the 
bench. “ Only, you see, I must fasten my chains.” 

I went up to Sophie again, again addressed her by her name, and 
implored her to listen to me, to give me at least one word in reply. I 
pointed to the rdin which was pouring in torrents; I entreated her to 
think of her own health, of her companion’s health. I reminded her 
of her father. But a sort of evil merciless exaltation had got hold 
of her. Without paying me the slightest attention, with set teeth 
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and broken breathing, she urged on the bewildered idiot with brief 
words of command, spoken in a low voice; tied his girdle for him, 
fastened his chains, pressed down on his head a child’s cap made of 
cloth, with a broken shade, put his stick into his hand, flung a wallet 
over her shoulders, and went away with him, out of the gate into the 
street. .. To stop her I had no right, and to have done so would 
have been of no good. She did not even look round at my last despair- 
ing cry after her. Supporting the “ holy man” by the hand, she 
hurriedly tramped along through the black mud of the street, and in 
a few minutes, by the dim half-light of the foggy morning, through 
the close network of the pouring rain, I caught my last indistinct 
glimpse of the two figures, the idiot and Sophie. . . They turned the 
corner of a projecting cottage, and disappeared for ever. 

I went back to my room, and gave myself up to my thoughts. I 
could not make out how a girl who was young and rich, and who had 
been well brought up, could fling aside every one and everything—her 
home, her family, her friends—could bid farewell to all the ordinary 
customs, all the comforts of life; and for what? Why, to go about 
with a half-mad vagabond, to make herself his drudge! Not fora 
single moment could one admit the idea that the motive for such a 
decision was a sincere, though depraved, liking, love, or passion . . . 
One had only to look at the repulsive face of the “holy man,” in order 
to discard such an idea from one’s mind at once. No; Sophie had re- 
mained pure, and for her, as she had once told me, nothing was impure. 
I could not understand this proceeding of Sophie’s, but I did not con- 
demn her. I could not but grieve that she should have chosen such 
a path as that, but to refuse to admire her—I will say more—to re- 
spect her, that I could not do. Not for nothing had she spoken to 
me of the abnegation, of the annihilation of self. With her, words 
were not at odds with deeds. She had sought a teacher and a guide— 
and she had found him. . . But, good God! in whom? 

Yes, she had forced the world to pass over her, to tread her under 
foot ! 


* * * * * * 


In the course of time, I heard it stated that her family had at last 
succeeded in discovering the lost sheep and in bringing her home. 
But at home she lived not long, and died “a silent one,” without 
having spoken a single word to any one. 

Peace to thy soul, strange unhappy being! As to Vasily Nikitich, 
he is probably roaming about to this day, a vagabond idiot. The iron 
health of such people is really wonderful. But perhaps his epilepsy 
has carried him off. 
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Che Poison of Asps : 
A NOVELETTE, 
Bry FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(Mrs. ROSS CHURCH.) 


“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


“ A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
TENNYSON. 
Cuarter I. 


Ir was an inclement evening in September—dark, damp, and dis- 
piriting; and the red lamps of the eight-o’clock down-train from 
London were scarcely discernible through the fog, as the engine, 
snorting like an overdriven animal, rushed into the country station, 
of Fairmead, and drew up its line of carriages beside the paved 
uncovered platform, which glistened with the fast-descending rain. 

There were only four passengers for Fairmead—a lady, slight and 
graceful, even beneath the heavy wraps by which she was enveloped, — 
who bore a child upon her arm, and was closely followed by a 
Bengal native carrying another; and as the little party found them- 
selves left upon the wet and lonely platform, she (the mistress) seemed 
to peer vaguely and fearfully into the surrounding darkness, as though 
uncertain what to do next. 

“Your tickets, if you please,” sharply demanded the voice of the 
ticket-collector, who seemed to think each extra moment in the rain 
an extra grievance. 

The lady started, thrust the tickets in his hand, and, with her 
attendant, was about to pass the station-gate, when she stopped, looked 
around her once or twice, and then, returning, addressed the collector 
in a low and agitated voice : 

“ Where shall we find a fly ?” 

The eight-o’clock down-train was well on its way to the next 
station by this time; and the railway officials, finding that the new- 
comers had brought no luggage with them, had sauntered back to 
warmth and shelter. Inside the wicket the flickering lamps but served 
to reveal the swimming condition of the platform ; outside all was 
mud and water and obscurity. Nothing could have appeared more 
desolate and melancholy—nothing felt more cold and miserable. 

“A fly, ma’am?” replied the ticket-taker. ‘“ Why, you won’t find 
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Fairmead flys standing out in such weather as this. They're all fast 
locked up in their coachhouses, I'll be bound. You won't see a fly 
here to-night.” 

« But what are we todo ?” demanded the lady, in a voice of perplexity, 
as she turned her head towards the native servant at her heels. “ Look 
at these little children! It is impossible we can walk; besides, the 
distance is too great.” 

“‘ Where may you be bound to, ma’am?” said the collector. 

“To Ash Grove—to Mrs. Beale’s,” returned the stranger, in a 
subdued voice. 

“ Oh—to Ash Grove,” responded her colloquist. “Then you must 
have a carriage. Why, that’s better than three miles away. Your 
plan, ma’am, will be to take the children into the waiting-room ; and 
T’'ll send someone to turn a fly out of ‘The George’ for you. They'll 
have one round in half-an-hour.” 

“ Half-an-hour to wait!” said the lady, turning, with a sigh, to her 
servant; and then, as though correcting herself, she spoke some words 
to him in Hindustani, to which he briefly answered. 

“’Arry !” shouted the ticket-collector to an invisible familiar, “ run 
round to ‘The George,’ will yer, and tell them to turn out a one-orse 
as soon as they can, to take a party of four up to Ash Grove. Don’t 
lose no time—the lady’s in a hurry ;” and then, turning to the lady 
herself, he desired her to follow him, and led her to the first-class 
waiting-room. 

Tt was a small, bare, uncomfortable-looking apartment, though it 
served well enough for the requirements of Fairmead. 

“Tm sorry there ain’t no fire,” said the official politely, as he ushered 
the shivering party into it; “ but it isn’t often as we have any pas- 
sengers by this train, and when we do, they mostly goes on at once. 
You didn’t think, now, of asking the ladies at Ash Grove to bespeak a 
fly for you, I suppose, ma’am ?” 

“No!” was the nervous, half-hesitating answer. “In fact, Mrs. Beale 
doesn’t expect—my coming is rather—I——” But at this juncture 
the native began to busy himself with the wraps of the little girl she 
carried in her arms, and the lady’s speech was interrupted. 

“ Well,” remarked the collector, as he prepared to leave them, “I 
hope the fly won’t be long; half-an-hour, at the furthest, should see 
it here. Shall I take your servant to the other waiting-room, ma'am, 

‘or is it your wish that he remains here ?” 

“Qh, yes!—yes! Let him remain, please ; the children require him,” 
said the lady, hurriedly; and then the door closed, and they were 
alone. 

“Tam sure J don’t require him,” exclaimed a pipey little voice from 
over the mother’s shoulder. “I don’t like ‘Do Mun, mamma, and I 
wish he had never come with us.” 
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“ Hush—hush, Tiny,” said the lady, warningly, as she caressed the 
small pale face which peered into hers. “Tiny mustn't say that. 
‘Do Mun’ is very kind to mamma’s little children.” 

The child’s remark did not appear to have pleased the native him- 
self, for he frowned visibly as it left her lips, and unceremoniously 
placed the little boy whom he held upon the floor. 

“Take me up!—take me up!” urged the fretful baby voice. “I am 
cold; I want to be carried. Take me up again!” But the request 
remained unheeded. 

“ There, now!” exclaimed sharp Miss Tiny; “is ‘Do Mun’ kind, 
mamma? Look at the ugly faces he is making; and he leaves poor 
Mopsy all in the cold upou the floor. I hate ‘Do Mun.” 

At this frank and emphatic announcement, the Indian’s face grew 
darker and more sullen, and the mother seemed really annoyed. 

“T will not have you speak so, Tiny,” she uttered, sharply. ‘ You 
are very naughty, and very ungrateful; and if mamma ever hears you 
say such a thing again, she will punish you.” And then the lady 
placed her little girl upon a seat, and, crossing the room, addressed 
some words of remonstrance to her servant. Still his face did not 
appear to clear up, and the plaintive ery of the younger child upon the 
floor continued to make itself heard. 

“ Take me up, ‘Do Mun ;’ Mopsy wants to be took up.” 

“ Mamma will carry Mopsy,” said the lady, with a sigh, as she lifted 
the boy in her arms, and pressed him fondly to her bosom. “ Mamma 
will sing a pretty song, and Mopsy shall ‘go to sleep ;” and with the 
heavy burthen weighing down her weary frame, she commenced to 
pace the waiting-room, singing as she went. 

“ T can’t go to sleep,” urged the child. “I’m hungry; I want my 
tea.” Nevertheless, his eyes had soon closed in slumber, whilst his 
mother sang on with the tears upon her cheek. 

Meanwhile the dark figure remained immovable in one corner of the 
room, and the little girl was sulking where she had been left ; and the 
only sound to be distinguished was the pattering of the rain against 
the window-paue, and the broken music of the lady’s lullaby. 

“Oh! what a dreary coming home!” she exclaimed at last, as 
though unable to keep silence any longer, even though her listeners 
were but children and a servant. “ What a‘dismal dreary welcome to 
old England !—and this is the moment I have so longed and prayed 
for.” 

“ Don’t cry, mamma !” whimpered Tiny, from her stool of penitence, 
“or youll make me cry, too;” and at that threat the lady drew her 
hand across her eyes, and tried to speak more cheerfully. 

“ But I have so often dreamt of it,” she continued vaguely, and 
addressing no one in particular—‘so often pictured to myself the 
momeut when I should see again my dear mother and sister ; and it 
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was so different, so widely different, from this. Oh, Henry!” And 
there she stopped short, and buried her face in Mopsy’s head of 
curls. 

“ You'll very soon see them now, mamma!” said philosophic Miss 
Tiny, after a little pause; and then the native even ventured to say a 
word or two in his unintelligible jargon, and his mistress lifted up her 
face and appeared comforted. 

“ Who asked you to speak to my mamma ?” demanded Miss Tiny, 
pertly, of the servant. “ What is ‘Do Mun’ talking about, mamma ? 
—why does he interrupt us?” 

“ He is speaking of the luggage which is to follow us from London 
to-morrow, darling !” said the lady, with a blush ; and at that moment 
a porter entered, to inform her that the fly from “The George” was 
ready to convey them to Ash Grove. 

“ Thank heaven !” she ejaculated, as she placed her sleeping child 
in the native’s arms, and, again burthening herself with the charge 
of Tiny, followed the man to where the vehicle was waiting. The 
porter held the door of the carriage open for them to enter, and as 
he did so, he glanced towards where stood the dusky attendant in 
his long cloth coat and crimson turban, with looks of unmitigated 
contempt. 

“Be that——” he commenced, and then, correcting himself, con- 
tinued: “ Be he to go inside of the fly or outside, if you please, ma’am ?” 
And when the lady intimated the former position, and the manservant 
had taken possession of it, the porter clapped the door upon them 
with startling vehemence, in token of his disgust. 

“ Well, Bill,” was his remark to a friend, as the glass windows 
were drawn up, and the carriage took its sober way in the direction of 
Ash Grove, “ how ever a lady born can sit down in the same wehicle 
with a nasty filthy black, like that ’ere, beats me altogether; and as 
she makes so much of him, ’tis to be hoped he’ll dine along of ’er, and 
not be allowed to pollute the kitchen-table at Ash Grove; for as sure as 
he do, I shall order my Mary Ann to give warning. I’m not a-goin’ 
to have her sit along of such as he.” . 

“ Who be they ?” demanded his colleague. 

“ Blowed if I know! But I see the name of ‘ Harcher’ on a bag as 
that black brute carried in his hand ; and I’ve heard tell as the old 
lady had a daughter out in foreign parts, somewheres, as went by that 
name. So perhaps ’tis she, but never a word of her coming home have 
I had from Mary Ann. However it be, though, I hope she’s not 
a-going to stay at Ash Grove long, for it’s a good place, and I don’t 
want the girl to leave it; but Pll be dashed if she shall live in the 
same house with one of them black crecturs! They’re no better than 
apes and baboons, in my opinion, and no fit company for Christian 
girls—leastways, not for one as is to be iy wife, ‘Turn in, and ‘ave a 
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pipe, Bill: the next ‘down’ isn’t due for twenty minutes, and it’s not 
a night for a dog to stand about in.” 

Meanwhile, the fly which was conveying Mrs. Archer (for the 
porter’s rough guess at the stranger’s identity was correct) back 
to her mother’s home was winding slowly—oh! terribly slowly it 
seemed to her !—up the steep hills, and cautiously down the country 
slopes which led to Ash Grove. The rain was still descending 
' pitilessly against the closed windows, which were misty with their 
united breath; and it was in total darkness, and almost in total 
silence, that they took their weary way. Mopsy, cradled on his 
mother’s bosom, was soon fast asleep, and she appeared most anxious 
that Tiny should follow his example; but that precocious individual, 
who seemed to have been born never to do anything that was required 
of her, although warmly encircled by Mrs. Archer’s arm, and quiet 
through extreme fatigue, persistently remained awake. For the first 
half of their journey the lady, except for a few soothing promises 
addressed to her tired children, was completely silent, though trembling 
with excitement and anticipation of the meeting before her; but when 
time, added to the few objects her straining eyes could distinguish 
through the blurred window-panes, warned her that they were ap- 
proaching Ash Grove, her feelings could not be pent up any longer. 

“There is old Brown’s cottage!” she exclaimed, almost hysterically ; 
“and that is the house where I first went to school. Woodlands will 
come next, and then there is but a quarter of a mile between that and 
Ash Grove. Oh! is it possible that I have been away for six long 
years—that it is all that time since I saw my mother, and dear, dear 
Marion! Oh, this fly! will it never go faster? And supposing they 
should not be at home!” clasping her hands in the terror of the sup- 
position. “Supposing anything should have happened, or it was 
impossible they could receive us, returning in this strange manner, 
without a line to say that we are coming! What should I do ?— 
where could we go to? Oh, Henry! why did you subject me to 
this ?” and the clasped hands were raised to hide the streaming eyes. 

“Why do you call my papa?” demanded Miss Tiny, in a drowsy 
voice, notwithstanding her previous obstinacy. ‘“ My papa is not here 
—he is far away in Calcutta: how can he hear you speak, mamma ?” 
And then Mrs. Archer was recalled to the knowledge that she had been 
betraying some of her deepest feelings before her child. 

“ Yes—yes, darling! you are right,” she answered, as she hastily 
dried her eyes. “ Poor papa is far away from all of us; it is because 
mamma wishes he were here that she called upon his name. But if 
Tiny is a good girl, papa has promised to come back to her some day, 
and bring her a fine new dolly.” 

“T shall like to have the dolly,” observed Miss Tiny, sententiously ; 
and her remark had the effect of silencing her mother for the brief 
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time longer she was destined to endure suspense. For at last “ The 
George” fly reached Ash Grove: at last it crawled through the 
drive-gates, and ambled up the gravelled road which led to the front 
of the oldfashioned country-house. As it drew up before the hall- 
door, Mrs. Archer’s agitation became extreme; she trembled violently 
in every limb, and when she attempted to speak, her words died away 
in broken gasping sobs. But she had not long to wait, for the unex- | 
pected arrival of a carriage at that time of night was an event at Ash 
Grove ; and before its wheels had ceased to scrape the gravel, the door » 
stood open, and lights and figures appeared in the hall. 

“Who is it?” Mrs. Archer heard said, in a loud whisper; and 
unable to enter upon any explanation, or restrain herself longer, she 
cast her sleeping burthen into the native’s arms; and flying to the 
ground, without preface or warning, rushed into the presence of her 
mother and sister, with the excited words upon her lips : 

“Tt is I!—it is 1!—if is Eugenia come home to you again. Oh, 
mother ! will you not bid me welcome?” And then she stopped short, 
and regarded them wildly, hungrily in the face. 

To say that the ladies of Ash Grove were astonished is to say the 
very least of it. Until that moment they had quite believed that their 
daughter and sister was at the other side of the world ; and at this 
sudden announcement of her immediate presence, they seemed rooted to 
the ground on which they stood. For an instant, a deathlike silence 
prevailed amongst the three, and it was not until it was broken by a 
wailing sigh from Mrs. Archer, that her hearers seemed capable of 
speaking to her. 

“ Mother !—mother !” then exclaimed the younger lady of the two: 
“itis Kugenia herself !-—it is our own Eugenia come home to us!” and 
with a cry of joy she darted forward, and clasped the new arrival in 
her arms. 

“Oh, my sister! my darling sister!” she said, whilst she showered 
kisses on the wan thin face. “Thank God that I hold you here once 
more! But you are changed, Eugenia—you are sadly, sorely changed ; 
it is no wonder that, for the moment, we did not recognise you.” 

The mother was not so enthusiastic in her welcome. She loved her 
daughter, after her fashion of loving, but she could not recover the 
shock of her unexpected appearance so easily as the younger woman ; 
and when she had recovered it, she was a little disposed to resent that 
it had been forced upon her. 

“My dearest Eugenia!” she said, as she advanced to greet her in 
her turn, “ you have taken us so completely by surprise that I hardly 
know what to say to you.” 

She was a fine-looking and well-preserved old lady, but with a degree 
of pomposity and affectation about her—visible even in these moments 
of agitation—-which sat badly on a woman of her years. 
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“Oh, mother !—yes! I know all that you would tell me,” pleaded 
Mrs. Archer. “I should have written first, to say that I was coming, 
but it was quite impossible; I started at almost a moment's notice. 
My health—the children’s” (with a faltering voice and drooping head) 
“needed immediate change, and I had no time to write to anyone. 
It has all been very unfortunate m 

“And Willoughby—is he not with you, then?’ demanded Mrs, 
Beale, in surprise. 

“Henry ?—my husband ?” said Eugenia, raising a face of crimson. 
“Oh, no. How could he come ?—it would have been impossible. He 
will follow us, perhaps. I and the children P 

“Oh! where are the children?” interrupted her sister, Mrs. 
Elliot. “Are the dear little creatures alone in the fly all this 
time? Do let me fetch them!” and she flew out of the room for 
the purpose. 

“They are not alone,” replied Eugenia, in a husky voice; “I have 
a servant with me.” 

“Not one of those nasty black women, I trust, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Beale, quickly ; “they do create so much confusion in a household.” 

Mrs. Archer looked distressed. 

“ He is a native bearer, mamma; you know we use them for nurses, 
just as often as women, in Bengal; but I hope you will find him very 
inoffensive, and si 

“A man! my dear—a black man!” exclaimed the old lady, with 
uplifted hands; but her expressions of horror were cut short by the 
return of Mrs, Elliot, each arm burthened with a child, crying for its 
mother. 

“Oh, mamma! why did you leave us so long in the dark with 
‘Do Mun’? We are cold and we are hungry, and when we cried he 
slapped us!” whined poor Tiny, whose patience and philosophy were 
alike exhausted. 

The colour rose in Mrs. Archer’s face at this announcement, but her 
only answer was a “ Hush!” as she held out her arms to receive the 
weary child. 

“Mamma!—mamma!” wailed little Mopsy, as he, too, struggled to 
reach the haven of her breast. “Let me go to mamma!” 

And soon both children were nestled in her embrace. 

“So this is Tiny!” said Mrs. Elliot, as she gazed into the weird 
face of the elder child. “She seems very tall for five years old, Hugenia! 
Poor little things! how tired and hungry they must be! Let us order 
tea to be laid for them at once, mamma.” 

“They will be glad of something to eat,” said their mother, with a 
sickly smile; but still her eyes kept restlessly turning towards the 
door, as though in search of somebody. 

“Who are you looking for, Eugenia?” said her sister. 
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“ Only for my servant—for ‘Do Mun,’ ” replied the other, nervously. 
“ Has he left the fly ?—is he in the house ?” 

“He is in the hall, darling ; he is all right, never fear. I wish little 
Claude would let me see his face! He will not be so shy, perhaps, to- 
morrow. What beautiful curls he has!” 

“He has too much hair,” remarked Mrs. Beale, oracularly ; “he is 
far too pale and thin for his age, my dear Eugenia, and these long curls 
take away a great deal of nourishment from his system. You should 
cut them off.” 

“Oh, that would be a pity!” cried Mrs. Elliot. 

“ He has been ill,” said Mrs. Archer, faintly. 

“ All the more need to see that every obstacle to his perfect restora- 
tion to health be removed, my dear,” continued Mrs. Beale. “ Have 
you tried cod-liver oil for him ?” 

“Oh, mother! pray do not talk of anything so nasty,” interrupted 
the cheerful voice of Mrs. Elliot. “ See, here is tea all ready for them ; 
so come, Eugenia, draw your chair to the table, and try the effects of 
English bread and milk upon your boy. I am sure that is all that he 
wants to bring him round.” 

But, over-tired as they were, the children did not eat satisfactorily, 
and the mother’s anxious eyes roved every minute from her plate to 
the door. 

“T should like to speak to ‘Do Mun,’” she said, at length. “Iam 
sure he must be very hungry also, and I should like 4 

Her mother and her sister waited, in anticipation of the conclusion 
of her sentence, but none came ; and when they looked up, to ascertain 
the reason of her silence, the only answer they received was that 
conveyed by a deathlike face, sinking gradually lower and lower to 
one side of the chair Eugenia Archer occupied. 

“She has fainted,” cried Mrs. Elliot, in alarm ; and then they seized 
the frightened children from her arms, and laid her on the sofa. It 
was true. Fatigue and anxiety, fear and sorrow, had done their work 
upon her, and for a short space she was as blissfully unconscious of 
this world’s troubles as though she had never experienced their 
sting. 





Cuapter II. 


Marion Exxior and Eugenia Archer were the daughters of Mrs. Beale, 
by her second marriage with a Bengal officer of little repute and less 
fortune, but whose handsome face (the sole legacy he had left his 
children) had been the successful means of inducing the well-to-do 
widow, Mrs. Algernon Frederick Tollemache, to forget what was due 
to the high-sounding name she bore by sinking it in his own. 

Not that Mrs. Beale ever permitted those who associated with her 
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to forget what she had been, or lost an opportunity of impressing on 
her daughters how extremely grateful they ought to feel for the 
sacrifice she had made in their behalf. And as the sudden fancy she 
had conceived for the handsome officer, many years younger than 
herself, whom she had honoured with her hand, gradually died away, 
and her eyes became opened to his real character, her regrets for 
what she had so easily resigned became more poignant and more 
public, and her affections seemed to return to the past and cling there. 
It was chiefly, perhaps, for this reason that she always appeared to 
favour her daughter by her first marriage (also a married woman) 
more than either of her younger children, and that everything that 
Antoinette Lennox did, said, or wore was accepted by her mother as 
a pattern of good breeding or good taste. 

It is certain, however, that during the term of Captain Beale’s 
reign he did not take much pains to make his wife forget the past in 
the present. He was selfish and extravagant, and though he had 
married her with a very nice little fortune, he died leaving nothing 
behind him but Ash Grove, a few thousands which he had been unable 
to touch, and the Bengal Military Fund for the maintenance of his 
daughters. 

Now, the Bengal Fund differed from other funds in this particular, 
that its female members were compelled either to go out to Calcutta 
at the age of eighteen, or resign the benefits they received from it— 
benefits which in any case they gave up on becoming wives. 

Marion Beale, the elder of the sisters by five years, had received an 
offer of marriage, just before she reached that age, from a widower of 
the name of Elliot, for whom she had formed a strong attachment ; 
and she was therefore at once married to him, and the necessity of the 
voyage to India provided against. But when, five years later, it was 
announced, amongst their circle of acquaintance, that Eugenia—so 
tender and so pretty—was about to be consigned to the care of friends 
of her father in Calcutta, and make the long journey by herself, 
many people said it was a shame of Mrs. Beale, and that she was surely 
rich enough to have been able to keep her youngest daughter with her 
at home, even though she had to resign the assistance of the Bengal 
fund. 

Mrs. Beale apparently listened to none of this. She was not rich, 
and she had a sure though secret drainage on her purse, which made 
her certain that she never should be so; therefore Eugenia’s fate was 
fixed, and her passage-money paid. 

The girl herself dreaded the whole affair: she could not bear to 
part from her beloved sister Marion, whose house had been as much 
her home as was Ash Grove; she shrunk from the publicity, from 
what seemed to her the shame, of the proceeding; and she felt that 
natural sorrow and timidity which all experience when first called 
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upon to leave their friends and native land. Notwithstanding which, 
Eugenia reached Calcutta in safety; and she had not been there long 
before the letters home of her friends, the Grahams, were filled with 
accounts of her conquests and opportunities. 

Her mother and sisters therefore naturally expected that she would 
make a grand match, and were consequently disappointed when they 
heard that her choice had fallen on a certain Henry Willoughby 
Archer, who was simply a clerk in the firm of Andrews & Carden, 
merchants of Calcutta ; the truth being, that there was no choice im 
the matter, but that the unsophisticated girl was so bewildered with 
the unusual attention she received, that she was hardly in a fit state 
to judge of the relative merits of the various candidates for the honour 
of her hand, and accepted the first offer which was made to her. 
Mr. Archer, however, was a gentleman, and in’a position to maintain 
Nugenia as a gentlewoman ; therefore no reasonable objection could be 
made to the match, and they were married—since which time Mrs. 
Archer had had none but postal communication with her own people. 

The births of Tiny and Mopsy had been duly announced, and con- 
gratulated upon; the death of one tiny infant, whose little body 
mouldered in Indian earth whilst his memory flourished greenly in 
his mother’s heart, duly sympathised with ; but letters convey but a 
tithe of the writer's soul, even when penned with that intention, and, 
beyond the relation of mere facts, Mrs. Archer had never been very 
communicative in hers. Of her husband she wrote little, and whether 
she was happy or unhappy in her married life, even her sister Marion 
had never been able to determine, and, occupied with her own trouble 
(for she had been left a widow three years before, with a stepdaughter 
to look after and provide for), had left off even trying to discover. 

But now that she saw Eugenia again, looking so ill and pale and 
dispirited, Marion felt sure that all was not as it should be, and 
thirsted for the moment when her sister should repose the same con- 
fidence in her as of yore. 

Peeping cautiously into the bedroom where they had carried Mrs. 
Archer after her fainting-fit, and left her, as they thought, to repose, 
Mrs. Elliot was surprised to see her sister sitting on the hearthrug, 
with hands clasped about her knees as she stared, in a vague and 
melancholy manner, in the fire. 

“My darling!” exclaimed the elder woman, regardless of the 
slumbering children on the bed, “why have you got up again? I 
hoped that you were fast asleep. You are weak and ill, and over- 
tired, Kugenia ; you need a long rest to make you like yourself 
again.” 

“A long rest!” Eugenia echoed, brokenly —“a very long rest, dear 
Marion! But I cannot take it now. I have been waiting and watching 
for your footstep for the last half-hour; I knew that you would come 
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again to see me. Talk to me of home, and of all that concerns me 
here ; it is such pleasure to listen to your voice again ?” 

“T wish I could say it was as much pleasure to look at you, my 
darling!” said Mrs. Elliot, with a sigh, “althouzh it is more than 
happiness to have you here. Why, what has become of all the hair, 
Eugenia, which I used to take such pride in dressing? And where 
are the dimpled cheeks and the rounded shoulders with which you left 
us? Mamma says that had she met you in the street she should not 
have recognised you.” 

“T think that is very likely, Marion. Where are they gone? To 
the same place as my youth, I suppose ; one seems to lose everything 
in India !” 

“Your youth, you goose! Why, Eugenia, you are only four-and- 
twenty !” 

“Four-and-twenty in years, dear—four-and-fifty in feeling,” re- 
joined the other; and then she quickly turned her face away, as 
though to avoid her sister’s scrutiny. 

They were both pretty women, although the younger had had 
much the advantage in point of looks. Mrs. Elliot was a brunette, 
the damask glow upon whose cheeks trouble had not even had the 
power to wash out, and whose dark eyes oftener shone with laughter 
than with tears. 

Mrs. Archer, on the contrary, although her hair was of the same 
brown hue as her sister's, was very fair, and had large tender blue 
eyes, which only wanted a sparkle of happiness to make them 
irresistible. In place of that, however, illness or care had set dark 
rings about them, increasing their size, but diminishing their brilliancy ; 
and her hair was thinned, and her cheeks had fallen in, and her whole 
figure was bowed and contracted from weakness and attenuation. She 
was, in effect, what is termed, “a wreck” of her former self; and as 
Marion Elliot remembered the blooming creature who had left them, 
the tears rose into her eyes, and made the drooping figure before 
her dim. 

“ Four-and-fifty !” she exclaimed, cheerfully ; “ not quite that yet, 
Eugenia—or, at all events, you will feel very differently after you 
have been a short time in dear old England! And what am I to tell 
you about, my darling ?” 

“Everything. First, of yourself and Amy; why is she not 
here ?” 

“She has gone on a visit to some of her father’s family, but we 
expect her back next week. I shall be proud to show her to you, 
Eugenia—such a sweet girl, so pretty and affectionate, and so good 
to me! She could not be more dutiful were I really her mother. 
She is the greatest blessing my dear husband could have left me.” 

“ Everyone would not think so, Marion, to see you encumbered at 
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nine-and-twenty with a daughter of seventeen—you, who are still 
young enough to form a second marriage !” 

“Hush !” said Mrs. Elliot, quickly, and a look of pain passed over 
her features. ‘I shall never do that. I loved her father from the 
bottom of my heart, and Amy is her father’s image. How could I 
fail to love her? She is almost as dear to me as if she were my own. 
Ah, Eugenia! how often I have envied you the possession of those 
darlings!” and the eyes of the childless woman roved towards 
the bed. 

“They are very precious,” sighed the mother—“almost too much 
so for one’s happiness. For they are neither of them strong, Marion, 
and especially Mopsy. I hardly thought he could have survived the 
last hot season in Calcutta.” 

“Poor little fellow! he looks delicate. Antoinette’s last baby would 
make two of him !” 

“ How is Antoinette going on ?” 

“The same as ever,dear! Her children are as cruelly neglected— 
her husband as supinely indifferent to her proceedings, and herself as 
vain and pleasure-seeking as of old; and yet mamma still devoutly 
worships 'all she says and does, and considers everything about her 
perfection. Antoinette is still the ‘only one of her daughters who has 
a heart.” 

“ Will my mother’s infatuation on that score never cease ?” 

“ Never—until Antoinette shows herself in her true character, 
which, as she is her child as much as we are, I suppose we ought not 
to wish for. Yet it is inexplicable to me.” 

“Ts Antoinette friendly with yourself and Amy ?” 

“She pretends to be so, but I would as soon trust the advances of 
a serpent. She is intolerably conceited, selfish, and careless; and 
risks her own reputation, and that of all connected with her, in the 
most reckless manner. Yet my mother (usually so hard upon transgres- 
sors) defends her daughter’s flirtations in every possible way—rather 
glories in them, as a proof of her power to charm, I believe, than 
otherwise—and denies that anything concerning her requires altera- 
tion. The only one of the party she ever abuses is the poor simple 
husband, William Lennox.” 

“ Has he no care for his own good name ?” 

“He has none, my dear. Were he to begin accusing Antoinette 
so late in the day, I expect she could give him tit for tat. However, 
let us talk no more of them ; it is a subject which always makes me 
angry. You will, doubtless, be able to judge for yourself before long, 
and then you shall tell me what you think of her paint and her 
powder—her false hair, false jewelry, and falser manners.” 

“ Paint and powder!” exclaimed Mrs. Archer, in dismay. 

“Ah! my dear innocent Eugenia,” said Mrs. Elliot, as she stroked 
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her sister’s face. “I knew, when I saw these pale cheeks, and this hair, 
so simply twisted round your head, that you had come to a land 
which would make your eyes open. You have arrived in the paradise 
of lies, darling—where no woman is what she seems to be, and no man 
says what he means to say. England is strangely altered since you 
left it.” 

“You don’t paint, Marion ?” said Eugenia, as she looked up into 
her sister’s face. 

“No, dear! Antoinette would tell you, because my colour is too 
coarse already—at any rate, there is no occasion for it; and I trust 
it may be a long time before I see you do so, sister.” 

But at this juncture the sisters’ conference was broken in upon, by 
the cautious unclosing of the door, and the appearance of Mrs. Beale’s 
head and head-dress, 

“Dear me!” she ejaculated, “is it possible that Eugenia is awake ? 
I wish I had known it before, for I have wanted to speak to her this 
half-hour. My dear, what 7s to be done about your man ?” 

At this question ‘Mis. Archer sprang to her feet, and a crimson 
glow spread itself over her pale features. 

“Oh! what shall I do!” she exclaimed, with a look that was 
almost terror; “I have quite forgotten him. My fainting, and the 
drowsiness I felt after it, completely put him out of my head.” 

“You have no reason to reproach yourself, my dear,” replied her 
mother ; “a mistress can’t be always thinking of her servants, even 
when they’re Christians, And I have seen him properly looked after, 
as I would any other poor brute beast thrown on my care. I told 
the cook to place some bread and meat and beer on a table, and point 
to them ; and she assures me he seemed quite to understand her, and 
made himself at home, especially with the beer. Which surprises 
me, my dear Eugenia, as I have always understood that these Bengal 
servants made circles on the floor, and sat in the midst of them, eating 
rice with their fingers. But Jane says that this creature seemed to 
understand beef and beer as well as anyone she ever saw. And now 
—what is to be done with him next ?” 

“About—about sleeping, do you mean ?” said Mrs. Archer, who, 
during the foregoing harangue, had been standing with downcast 
head—her colour coming and going with painful rapidity, and her 
fingers nervously lacing and interlacing one another. 

“Certainly, my dear! about sleeping,” rejoined Mrs. Beale. 

“‘ He—he—lI suppose he couldn’t have a bed to himself, mamma ?” 
Eugenia murmured, rather than said. 

“A bed to himself, Eugenia? Well, my dear, if he has a bed at 
all, I should think it most certainly would be to himself, for he 
is, without exception, the most unpleasant-looking creature I ever 
beheld.” 
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“Oh! no—no, mamma!” was the ready earnest answer ; “indeed, 
you are hard upon him. ‘Do Mun’ is a very good servant; he can’t 
help his looks, you know, and I am sure he will not give any trouble 
whilst he is here. It will not be long,” she added, in a low voice. 

“But about his sleeping, my dear; you really must not ask me to 
put him between a pair of my shects—we should never be able to use 
them again.” 

“If you object to his occupying one of the beds, let him have a 
mattress on the floor of the next room, by the side of Tiny’s cot, 
mamma, and he will be quite contented.” 

“In the next room, my dear !—in a room opening into yours, with 
folding-doors! I never heard of such a thing!—it would be most 
unallowable !” 

Eugenia hung her head, and blushed. 

“We think nothing of it in Bengal,” she said; “the bearers there 
always sleep by the children’s cots.” 

“T can’t help what they do in Bengal, my dear—such a custom is 
worthy of a heathen country ; but it would never do in England— 
all the servants would be talking of it.” 

Poor Mrs, Archer looked as perplexed as though she had brought 
home an elephant for which no accommodation could be found. She 
pondered for a few moments in silence, and then she said, quietly : 

“Let it be as you think fit, mamma. If ‘Do Mun’ may have his 
mattress on the floor of the dressing-room, I will lock the folding- 
doors between us, and keep Tiny in my own bed. There is plenty of 
room here for us all.” 

“She will disturb you,” interrupted Mrs. Elliot; “can she not be 
left in the charge of ‘Do Mun’?” 

“She is restless away from me,” said Eugenia, shortly. 

“The man can’t be much use to you as a nurse, my dear,” rejoined 
Mrs. Beale, but her remark received no reply. 

So Mrs. Archer’s wishes, after a great deal of fuss and many lamen- 
tations, on the part of her mother, that the dressing-room should be 
desecrated for such a purpose, were carried into execution ; and after 


_ Eugenia had held a brief conference with the native on the threshold 


of her own apartment, Mrs. Beale and Marion saw her lock the 
folding-doors which divided them, and, having wished her a sincere 
“ Good-night,” left her to gain the rest she so much needed. 

But though Mrs. Archer, left to herself, lay down upon the bed 


beside her slumbering children, it certainly was not to sleep—for her — 


eyes kept pertinaciously open, and her ears were alive to every sound ; 
and as soon as the household was quiet, and a general stillness 
announced that its inmates had betaken themselves to their own 
rooms, she crept softly to her feet again, and unlocked the folding- 
doors, of which she had retained the key. 
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“ Heniy !” she whispered, scarcely above her breath. “ Henry, are 
you quite comfortable ?” 

“Cursed uncomfortable !” was the surly reply, as the supposed native 
turned himself upon the mattress provided for him by the hospitality 
of his mother-in-law. “I haven't got any pillows, and not half 
enough blankets. I think I shall turn into your room, and lie by 
the fire.” 

“Oh no—no, pray don’t do that,” she exclaimed, with real alarm ; 
“indeed, it would be too dangerous ; think of the children.” 

“ D—n the children!” was the unpaternal reply ; “they or you 
seem always in the way. I shall do the girl an injury if you leave 
her with me much more than you do at present. If the truth is ever 
discovered, it will be by means of her babbling tongue.” 

The darkness covered the strange mixture of fear and contempt 
which rose to Mrs. Archer’s features as she listened to this speech ; 
but she controlled her feelings sufliciently to say : 

“They are but infants, Henry—you too often forget that fact; and 
if I have left them in your charge more than is pleasant to yourself, 
you know it has not been of my own freewill, but because I feared 
suspicion might light upon you, if not sufficiently employed in the 
character you profess to be.” 

“T don’t believe it,” he answered, rudely. “You like to see mein — 
this degraded situation, and you force upon me what you know it is 
not in my present power to resent.” 

She did not seem to think this accusation worthy of her refutation. 

“ Tf the little ones are sometimes burdensome,” she said, “ remember 
how much worse the alternative would be, and how large a debt we 
owe them! What should we have done without them in this 
emergency ?” 

“It's very easy for you to stand there and preach,” he answered, 
“when you run no risk, and are fed and lodged with the best. You 
don’t care a rush for what I have to put up with—a mattress to lie on, 
and kitchen-fare.” 

“ Oh, indeed—indeed I do,” she said, her womanly compassion over- 
powering all other feelings, “and would so willingly exchange places 
with you, Henry, if my doing so would answer the same end. Don’t 
you believe me?” And as she spoke, Mrs. Archer crossed the little 
dressing-room, and knelt down beside the bed upon the floor. 

“Can’t say I do,” was the reply. ‘“ Have you got any pillows you 
can spare me ?” 

“Qh, of course I havye—and blankets too; how could I be so 
forgetful ?” she exclaimed, and entering her own room, she soon 
returned with all that he required, and made his bed comfortable 
as only a woman can, and locked the doors, lest he should be sur- 
prised in the morning before she could regain what she had lent 
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him. And then she stooped down, and brought her mouth close to 
his ear : 

“ Henry, is it safe you should remain here ?” 

“Safe! Why not? An out-of-the-way hole like this must be 
safer than anywhere else.” 

“T don’t know that; there is so much more opportunity for 
observation, and my mother appears to have grown sharper with her 
advancing years. She seemed so surprised about the beef and beer. 
Was it prudent of you to drink the beer ?” 

“Do you want me to starve ? I haven’t tasted a thing fit to eat 
during the entire voyage.” 

” Oh, no—no ; but the first evening. I thought, when I heard it 
that it would have been better, perhaps, had you refrained.” 

“Well, then, ’m not going to refrain. What can your mother 
know about Bengalees? ‘Tell her I’ve lived so long with Europeans 
that I’ve adopted all their ways.” 

“T will, to-morrow; but, in any case, you won't remain here very 
long, Henry. My mother evidently doesn’t like the idea of having a 
manservant about the house.” 

“TI don’t care what your mother likes or doesn’t like—I shall stay 
here as long as it suits my convenience to do so. The only one of 
your family whom I’m afraid to meet is Antoinette. I don’t care a 
pin for Marion or the old woman.” 

“ But if mamma were to take a strong dislike to your remaining 
here, it might lead to her not wishing myself and the children to do 
so either, and that would be very inconvenient for us all.” 

“That is my lookout,’ he answered, indifferently ; “so go to bed, 
Eugenia, and keep those brats of yours quiet, so that I may have 
some sleep. I’m as tired as a dog.” 

She wished him “ Good-night ” then, and was creeping away to join 
her babies, when she returned, and (what will a mother not do where 
her children’s welfare is concerned?) kissed him as he lay. “Don't 
slap the poor little things any more, Henry,” she murmured entreat- 
ingly, as her lips touched his cheek. 

The man grumbled something in return, with which she was obliged 
to be content ; and as Eugenia Archer again locked the doors between 
them, her overwrought feelings found vent in a heavy fall of tears. 














